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^^Brothcr  Amos^^ 

A few  of  the  lesser  known  incidents  in  the  career  of  Professor  Howard  Roland  Reiter. 

By  W.  LEONARD  FINLAY 


H.\^  L(.)k  (]^'A[  was  packed,  for  I.ehigh  was 
wrestling  that  iiighi.  Ihit  tlie  Urawn  and 
Miglit  mat  men  weren't  showing  the  o])position 
tlie  rafters  as  nsnal.  l’'or  one  thing,  jn'ecari- 
onsly  perched  rooters  screened  a good  part  of  the  steel- 
work to  get  a hird's-eye  view  of  the  Xalional 

Intercollegiates  and,  for  another,  a c(ni])le  of  tireless 
W esterners  showed  hut  scant  respect  for  the  effete 
hasterners. 

Xot  so  (ieorge  Al.  Trantman,  presiding  official  of 
the  intercollegiate  association  at  the  meet.  Introduced 
to  the  crowd  hy  that  most  magical  of  spellbinders, 
Howard  Roland  ( Uosey)  Reiter,  professor  of  Rhysical 
h'ducation  at  Lehigh  and  then  Chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  Xational  Collegiate  .Athletic  .Asso- 
ciation, Trantman  waded  to  the  center  of  the  mat  and 
gave  the  hoys  the  lowdown  on  llosey  : 

“Rack  in  ( )hio  where  1 come  fi’()m,  a religions  sect 
called  the  Helwicks  has  a peculiar  ])ractice  relating  to 
new-horn  hahes.  Refore  the  |)oor  kid  has  a chance  to 
let  out  more  than  a ^ij)  or  two,  the  High  Priest  comes 
around  and  kisses  it.  1 f he  im])lants  a kiss  on  the  in- 
fant’s brow,  a great  thinker  is  assured.  Or  if  he  im- 
])lants  a kiss  on  the  child's  li])s  it's  a safe  het  it’ll  grow 
up  to  he  a great  orator. 

“.Xow,  1 don't  know  who  kissed  Rose}’,  or  where  he 
was  kissed,  hut  he  surely  is  the  greatest  Chairman  that 
ever  graced  that  seat  of  honor!" 

.And  were  Rosex’s  cheeks  red! 

Rut,  former  .All-. American  half-hack  that  he  is,  the 
Rose  can  take  it  ! So  many  stout  lines  have  buckled  be- 
fore his  smashing  line  ])lay  that  a mere  verbal  flank 
attack  directed  towards  his  rear  could  scarcely  faze 
him. 

Kissed  or  not,  however,  Rosey  is  all  there  when  it 
comes  to  being  chairman  of  a hull  session.  Purity  of 
diction  and  a euphonious  |)olysyllabic  tfuency  were 
favorite  phrases  of  our  high-school  English  prof  and 
that's  just  what  Rosey  has  plenty  of.  AA’illiam  Jennings 
Rrvan  thundering  out  his  famous  "cross  of  gold”  de- 
nunciation was  not  half  so  elof|uent  as  Rosey  analysing 
the  outraged  feelings  of  an  Indian  club  left  overnight 
in  the  wrong  slot  (ui  the  rack.  .And  when  he  gets  under- 
way on  the  cc'smic  tirge  or  s]drituah'siri ! 1'hen  you  have 
a treat  in  store. 

( )nly  the  other  day  Rosey  was  chamjhoning  the  case 
for  s])irit-communication  when — whi-^per  it — we  fell 
aslee]). 

Hello!  AA'hat  was  this?  A spirit  a])peared,  draped 
itself  carelessly  on  the  rubbing  bench,  and  sang  out 


heartily,  "Howdy?"  "Ry  (Ieorge!  maybe  Rosey's  right," 
we  murmured.  "( )f  course  Rosey's  right.  He's  a great 
gu}’  is  the  Rose  and  a darned  clever  one'"  Perha]:)s  the 
I Ion.  ,R])irit  was  referring  to  Rosey's  athletic  record? 

"That's  only  one  jxhase  of  it,  my  hoy,  Rosev's  a 
scholar,  an  athlete,  a licensedi  Presbyterian  minister — " 
AA'hat’s  that?  A minister?  “A’es  Sir!  Rosev  wa<  an  un- 
dergraduate at  Princeton  from  '94  to  '98,  got  an  Ah. A. 
from  the  same  school  in  philoso]xh\’  and  psychology  in 
’00, and  then  went  to  Princeton  Theological  School  and 
was  licensed  before  the  .Xew  Rrnnswick  Presbytery." 
4 he  s])irit  laughed.  " About  that  time  he  was  lifegnard- 
ing  at  ( )cean  Hrcwe,  ?\'ew  Jersey,  'vhen  the  local  paper 
got  wind  of  the  fact  that  the  (Arcek  Adonis  the  girls 
were  talking  about  was  a minister.  Xext  dav  the  swell- 
ing chest  and  stern,  aloof  stare  exf  the  immortal  John 
L.  Sullivan,  handle-bar  mustache  and  all,  startled  the 
( )cean  ( Irove  burghers  under  the  hold-face  caption; 
"'Rosey'  Reiter,  h'oolball  Player,  I’reacher,  and  Life- 
.Saver  !" 

l'’ootbal!  olayer?  .So  the  rumor  that  Rose\’  had 
gamboled  on  the  gridiron  wa>  true?"'  "Hamboled?'  AAHiv 
lie  practicall}’  sizzled  ! .And  with  more  broken  ribs  than 
an\-  ])ki}'er  before  or  since.  Rack  in  '94  he  was  jilaying 
against  Lehigh,  smashed  a rib,  and  missed  the  Yale 
game.  In  those  days  the  only  restriction  on  the  number 
of  years  one  could  jilay  was  four  appearances  against 
A'ale  so  Rosey  played  everv  \ ear  till  '99.  And,  my  bov, 
three  of  those  teams  were  undefeated  champions,  ’9(i, 
'98.  and  ’99!"  .So?  .And  where  do  all  the  liroken  ribs 
come  in  ? 

“AA  hy  Rosey  buste<l  a coipde  every  year  hut  '9n.  He 
played  in  tlie  Vale  game  of  '99  with  a broken  rib  and 
scored  Princeton's  only  touclidown  ! That  game  is  still 
talked  about.  Abile  was  ahead  ]0-().  The  lYlue  line  was 
stoipping  the  Tiger  cold  and  it  looked  bad  for  Prince- 
ton that  da\ . I hirt}'  seconds  to  ]ila}'  and  I’rinceton 
snaiiiied  the  ball  back  for  the  last  ])’lay.  Forty  yards 
to  go ! 

".Arthur  Poe  caught  the  oval,  dropiied  it.  and  hooted 
it  s(|uarel\'  between  the  cross-bars ! Five  points,  was  a 
held  goal  worth  in  those  days  and  just  to  mention  Ll-lO 
to  an  old  Princeton  grad  is  enough  to  bring  back  happy 
memories. 

"Rut,"  the  S])irit  continued,  “the  biggest  thing  Rose}' 
did  for  foeithail  was  to  originate,  develop,  and  jmt  into 
in-actice  the  forward  pass  as  it's  known  today!"  Origin- 
ated the  forward  ])ass,  did  he?  That  isn’t  .so "much,  is  it? 

"Isn  t so  much  ! AA  hy  my  poor,  dear,  ignorant,  voiing 
fellow,  as  well  have  a honeymoon  without  a bride  as 

( C ontimicd  on  Pngc  2’j) 
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Poppies  or  Poppies 

[Results  of  The  Lehigh  Review  poll  on  war! 

By  BERNARD  S.  WEISS,  C.  E.,  ’36 
Illustrated  by  D.  W.  Fentress. 


rril  T)?;}  men  reporting,  it  appears  that  the 


average 


.ehigh 


student  believes  “arms 


are 


fair  when  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just” 
and  that  most  of  them  would  far  rather  be 
happy  fathers  than  dead  Iieroes.  'Phere  is,  however, 
a wide  range  of  opinion  rejiresented-  —extending  from 
inllexible  jiacihcism  to  stuliliorn  Iielligerence.  Tlie  ac- 
comjianying  table  indicates  the  (jue.-'tions  and  the  total 
vote  for  eacli.  Discrejiancies  in  totals  were  introduced 
bv  those  who  left  blanks 


nnfilled. 

The  value  of  the  entire 
<|nestionnaire  was  doubted 
by  some.  One  student  re- 
marked, “This  is  the  way 
1 answer  tlie  (|uestions  now, 
but  if  a war  should  occur 
my  reactions  may  lie  just 
the  opposite.  1 think  the 
|)oIl  is  poor  because  what 
we  think  we  believe  in  time 
of  ])eace  is  usually  changed 
in  time  of  war,  no  matter 
how  strong  onr  convictions 
may  be."  .\nother  says, 

“l\oll  the  drums,  play  the 
band,  have  parades,  a liit  of 
armament  manu  facturers’ 

])ro]);iganda,  and  then  what 
does  this  ballot  mean?" 

.\evertheless,  the  large  majority  seemed  to  grasp  the 
])ur])ose  of  the  ballot — to  stimulate  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  simultaneously,  to  secure  tlie  only  available 
consensus  of  opinion.  .\  sophimiore  re])rimands  us 
kiudlv,  saying,  “d'his  has  caused  more  hull-sessions 
than  any  other  thing  1 can  think  of.  \\’hat  a time  for 
it!  -\fter  all  we  arc  having  mid-semesters." 

\\  Idle  the  first  (pic.^tion  was  answered  all  hut  unani- 
mously in  the  negative,  there  ap]>ear  to  be  few  pacifists 
among  Lehigh  men.  A member  of  Leonard  Hall  voices 
the  attitude  of  many  bv  observing,  “To  say  ou<’  is  a 
pacifist  is  virtually  to  say  nothing.  . . i hate  passive  in- 
activitv  a^  much  as  I hate  hliud  patriotism.  Loth  are 
extremes.  1 do  not  lielieve  we  can  jirevent  war  by  pre- 
])aredness.  Preventing  war  means  getting  rid  of  many 
foolish  jirejudices  which  we  have  had  inculcated  within 
us  by  jirojjagandists.  It  means  strict  surveillance  of 
those  men  for  whom  we  have  lost  a great  deal  of  re- 
gard— the  capitalists."  .\nd  again.  “To  talk  of  war  is 
to  talk  of  sin.  If  nations  would  learn  to  govern  and 


1. 

QUESTIONS 

Do  you  lielieve  in  war  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy? 

Yes 

23 

No  1 
540 

2, 

Would  you  enlist  voluntarily  in 
the  event  that  U.  S.  entered 
what  you  believe  to  be  an 
aggressive  war? 

70 

49G 

o. 

Knowing  that  the  alternative 
is  imprisonment,  would  you,  if 
you  were  drafted,  take  up  arms 
in  an  “aggressive”  war? 

351 

20!) 

4. 

Would  you  enlist  voluntarily 
in  a war  for  national  defense? 

401 

159 

5. 

Would  you  take  up  arms  if  you 
were  drafted  in  a defensive 
war? 

479 

82 

«. 

Would  you  take  military  train- 
ing if  you  were  not  compelled 
to  do  so? 

200 

337 

rule  themselves  rather  than  try  to  rule  and  govern 
others,  they  would  find  themselves  well  on  the  road 
to  sanity.  W ar  does  an  individual  ni>  good  and  a nation 
no  good.  A\'ar  makes  thieves  and  peace  jails  them.'  ” 
A cross-town  cynic  mutters  ominously,  “As  long  as 
we  have  hnman  beings — with  their  greed  and  jealousy 
— we  shall  have  war.  It  is  horrible,  but  I know  it  will 
come."  ( )ne  of  the  few  “hundred  ])ercenters"  sticks  hy 
the  guns,  maintaining  that  war  “is  the  only  instrument 

of  foreign  iiolicy  which  has 
any  teeth."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  were  only 
eleven  more  like  him  who 
answered  “\  es"  to  all  (jiies- 
tions,  wiiile  thirty-nine  re- 
])lied  unanimnuslv  in  the 
negative. 

.\lthough  a good  number 
of  the  voters  doubted  the 
average  man’s  abilit\'  to  dis- 
tingnish  hetween  an  “ag- 
gressive" and  a “defensive" 
war,  only  one  out  of  eight 
would  volunteer  for  an  of- 
fensive conflict.  In  the  ca'^e 
of  a draft,  however,  two 
out  of  three  would  respond 
to  the  call.  good  man\' 
students  feel,  a])parently, 
that  they  would  go  to  jail 
I some,  even  shot  as  traitors  ) rather  tlian  commit  “legal 
murder"  in  an  unjust  cause.  One  such  comments.  “I 
would  only  fight  in  a war  for  my  jiersonal  jirotection. 
Let  such  damn  fools  as  Hitler,  .Roosevelt  f?i,  and 
Mussolini  find  other  fools  to  fight  for  them."  .\nd  one 
of  his  classmates  adds,  “I  have  no  ideals  or  illusions 
about  national  honor.  I shall  never  risk  my  life  or 
health  for  the  financial  advantage  of  capitalistic  hypo- 
crites." A freshman  makes  the  ]>oint  that  “since  a draft 
would  indicate  that  I was  absolutely  needed  to  defend 
my  country,  T would  go.  Lnder  no  circum.stances 
would  I go  if  the  I'nited  States  engaged  in  an  ag- 
gressive war.  jirison  or  no  jirison.  A'k  any  man  who 
was  in  the  W'orld  W'ar  whether  he  is  a jiacifist  or  not." 
( )ne  man.  who  answered  “Xo”  for  all  excejit  Xo.  4 
and  .Xo.  5 says,  “I  would  rather  be  a live  .->lacker  than 
a dead  hero !"  and  a very  practical  yearling  closes  his 
ballot  by  wondering,  “How  long  would  you  be  im- 
prisoned after  the  war  is  over?” 

Most  Lehigh  men.  it  turned  ont,  would  volunteer  for 
national  defense:  and  onlv  about  one  out  of  seven 
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would  refuse  the  draft  if  our  territorial  integrity  was 
at  stake.  The  term  "defensive  war,”  which  puzzled  a 
uuinher  of  students,  was  defined  as  "one  in  which  our 
army  rej^els  actual  invasion  by  the  enemy.”  Rather 
optimistic,  hut  the  idea  is  there.  The  fact  that  "in  time 
of  actual  invasion  . . . we  act  for  purely  personal  and 
selfish  reaosns”  was  .stres.sed  hy  a few  as  their  reasoms 
for  enlisting.  Many  others  felt  that  they  would  he 
shamed  into  taking  up  arms,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
a defensi\e  war.  .\s  expressed  hy  one  junior,  "iMen 
would  rather  face  death,  rather  sacrifice  the  future  and 
the  happiness  of  their  immediate  families,  than  he 
shamed  for  not  .serving  their  countr}’.”  But  still,  a few 
fearless  souls  maintained  that  they  would  stand  hy 
their  principles  and  refuse  to  fight  regardless  of  the 
cause.  "Whatever  it  is,  N(J).”  The  group  as  a whole, 
however,  regarded  national  defense  as  the  natural 
duty  of  every  able-bodied  man.  One  says,  "If  my  coun- 
try was  threatened  hy  foreign  troops,  I would  un- 
hesitatingly oft'er  my  life  for  its  defense.” 

Hut  it  was  the  question  on  military  training  that 
aroused  the  mo.st  controversy.  Every  conceivable  view- 
point was  represented.  While  one  lad  says,  "Military 
training  is  an  insult  to  the  youth  of  America,”  another 
retorts,  "I  thing  M.  ,S.  and  T.  is  a good  thing.  I be- 
lieve in  prej)aredness !”  Xone  of  those  answering 
seemed  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  aggression.  The  at- 
titude expressed  in  the  following  prevailed,  “I  sincerely 
believe  that  a knowledge  of  military  taetics  is  my  duty 
to  my  country.  1 hope  there  will  never  be  a war.  I’d 
hate  it,  yet  I’d  recognize  my  duty.” 

The  tabulation  of  the  last  question  hy  classes  dis- 


closed an  interesting  condition.  Forty-four  per  cent  of 
the  senior  class,  apparently,  would  elect  military  train- 
ing even  if  it  weren’t  compulsary.  Thirty-four  per  cent 
of  the  juniors  would  clo  so.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  soph- 
omores and  31  per  cent  of  freshmen  would  follow  suit. 
It  had  been  a popular  fancy  that  the  passage  of  time 
enhances  the  value  of  IM.  S.  and  T..  yet  it  seems  that 
almost  as  many  sophomores  as  seniors  would  volunteer 
for  military  training. 

One  senior  who  answered  "Yes”  to  Xo.  6 said  he 
would  probably  not  have  done  so  "if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  1 obtained  a correct  and  unbiased 
view  on  the  reason  for  and  the  purpose  of  'The  Xa- 
tional  Defense  Act’  through  the  .Advanced  Military 
Course  here  at  Lehigh.”  Still,  many  regard  M.  S.  and 
T.  as  a waste  of  time.  A sophomore  e.xpresses  the 
opinion  that  "compulsary  militaiw  training  is  keeping 
many  prospective  students  from  coming  to  Lehigh — 
and  rightly  so.  M.  S.  and  T.  is  fundamentally  wrong 
and  should  be  abolished.”  Hut  a senior  comes  up  in 
rebuttal  with  "Adequate  military  training  is  in  my 
mind  a great  movement  for  pacifism.  Those  who  know 
what  war  is  don’t  want  it.” 

number  of  analytical  students  suggested  innumer- 
able cure-alls  as  panaceas  for  the  evils  of  war.  "Edu- 
cate the  masses  and  control  fanatical  hot-heafls,”  de- 
mands one.  .\nother  maintains  that  "those  who  do  not 
practice  birth  control  start  wars.  ” A third,  that  "a 
strong,  forceful  League  of  Xatious  is  all  that  is 
needed.”  Enough  was  put  forth  on  all  sides  to  remedy 
the  faults  of  the  world  thrice  over. 

It  astonishes  one  to  discover  how  many  men  are 
familiar  with  the  works  of  General  Sherman  . . . fully 
twenty-five  ({noted  his  famous  statement,  "MGr  is 
Hell.”  It  was  refreshing  to  come  across  a person  who 
could  add  a few  new  teeth  to  the  old  saw."  M ar,”  he 
says,  "is  llell.  And  infernal  devils  keeji  it  going.”  lie 
ends  his  comment  with  a plea  that  seems  to  be  the  plea 
of  Youth  itself  . . . "let  us  spare  no  efi’ort  in  the  task 
of  getting  rid  of  these  fiends,  their  agents,  and  their 
diabolical  machinations.” 
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BRIIi-S  of,  "Where  is  the  story  of  the  I.eliigh 
game.'""  "Why  don’t  the\-  ])Ut  our  \vre,stling 
team  on  the  fnnit  ]>age  of  the  sports  section?" 
"N  oil'd  tliink  we  were  a high  school,  for  all 
the  jnihlicity  we  get  in  the  ,\ew  \ ork  papers!"  and 
similar  coni])laints  are  almost  invariahlv  heard  as  Le- 
high men  scan  Xew  \ Ork  and  1 Miiladeljihia  newspapers 
for  stories  of  Lehigh’s  athlet'C  teams. 

Students  want  their  alma  mater  to  receive  as  much 
healthy  juihlicity  as  ])ossihle,  and  justly  so.  for  adver- 
tising of  the  right  sort  is  undeniahh'  Iienehcial  to  the 
(|uantity  and  (piality  of  the  list  of  entering  freshmen, 
as  well  as  to  the  collegiate  jiride  of  alumnus  and  stu- 
dent. d here  are  several  veiyv  itood.  reasons  whv  Lehigh 
does  not  get  as  much  jmlilicity  in  the  Metropolitan 
])a])ers  as  numerous  other  colleges.  Some  of  these  rea- 
sons can  he  eliminated;  some  can  not. 

In  the  first  |)!ace.  there  is  the  psychological  element. 
Lehigh  really  does  receive  more  athletic  publicity  than 
the  average  Lehigh  reader  realizes.  Xo  matter  how 
much  space  we  received  in  the  news])a])ers,  we  would 
always  think  it  too  little. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  job  of  the 
s|)orts  editor  of  the  metropolitan  papers  to  interest  just 
as  many  peo]de  as  he  jtossihly  can  in  th.e  sjiorts  jiage  of 
his  paiier.  lie  has,  through  s])ecial  correspondents,  news 
hnlletins.  the  Associatetl  Press,  and  his  own  re])orters. 
enough  news  to  fill  his  allotted  ,s]'ace  ten  times  over 
and  he  must  carefully  ])are  it  down  in  the  right  pro- 
])ortions.  There  are,  to  him,  several  good  reasons  whv 
he  does  not  give  Lehigh  as  much  s]>ace  as  he  does 
certain  other  colleges. 

Primary  among  these  reasons  stands  the  great  num- 
l)er  of  non-collegiate  readers,  who  have  no  alma  mater, 


Lehigh  In  The  News 

An  Explanation  and  Expectations  for  Lehigh’s 
Publicity. 

By  D.  W.  HOPPOCK,  I.  E.,  ’36. 

Drawing  by  D.  M.  Steinberg 

and  who  outnumher  college  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate readers  twenty  to  one.  These  people  arc  interested 
in  reading  about  local  teams  which  they  can  go  and  see 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  in  teams  who  have  piled 
u])  long  strings  of  victories.  W'ith  respect  to  the  metro- 
politan newspapers,  Lehigh  news  has,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, less  im])ortance  than  news  of  strong  local  teams 
and  such  nationally  known  s])orts  names  as  Notre 
Dame  and  Southern  California. 

Ilesides  being  out  of  the  geograi)hical  zone  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  Lehigh  does  not  have  as  many 
alumni  and  students  as  do  many  of  her  rival  colleges. 
Contrast  the  number  of  our  alumni  and  undergraduates 
with  those  of  Columbia,  Xew  ^'ork  Lniversity,  and 
\’ale,  for  instance. 

It  may  seem  that  Lafayette  gets  more  space  than 
Lehigh.  Although  they  have  no  larger  a student  body, 
they  have  had  more  successful  football  teams,  ami 
football  and  victories  are  two  of  the  chief  interests  of 
the  newspaiier  reading  public.  In  1923  Lafayette  had 
a cham|)ionship  football  team,  and  its  baseball  teams 
are  known  for  the  remarkable  number  of  future  big 
league  players  which  it  graduates. 

\\  by  does  not  our  wrestling  team  get  more  publicity? 
.Surely  we  have  a string  of  victories,  and  the  coach  is  a 
remarkable  man.  Should  not  this  team  rate  more  head- 
lines ? 

It  may  he  unwise  to  make  this  statement  in  a Lehigh 
magazine,  hut  the  truth  is  that,  although  wrestling  is  a 
major  s])ort  at  Lehigh  and  attracts  major  student  in- 
terest, it  is  still  a minor  sport  in  the  East  and  at  most 
of  the  Ifastern  colleges.  In  the  larger  colleges  and  in  the 
public  mind,  wrestling  interest  runs  a poor  third  to 
intercollegiate  liaskethall  and  ice  hockey,  d'rue,  \vre.st- 
ling  is  coming  up,  hut  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  status 
of  a major  winter  sport  in  the  average  man’s  mind. 

The  student  and  alumnus  would  perhaps  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  efforts  the  university  does  make  to  get 
athletic  ]mhlicity.  The  best  effort  that  can  he  made  is 
to  have  winning  teams,  especially  winning  football 
teams,  d'he  new  athletic  and  coaching  set-up  is  a long 
stej)  forward  in  this  direction,  and  the  new  regime  itself 
has  garnered  considerable  pulilicity. 

johnny  Maxwell  sends  out  regular  Lehigh  Lhiiversity 
news  bulletins  of  whatever  might  he  of  interest  to  any 
papers  which  can  use  the  material.  There  are  also  in 
llethlehem  s])ecial  correspondents  to  each  of  the  larger 
•New  York  and  1 ’hiladel]ihia  newsjiapers.  These  men 
are  jiaid  space  rates  for  all  the  Lehigh  news  which  they 
get  ])rinted,  and  sO'  it  is  to  their  personal  interest  to  get 
all  the  Lehigh  news  into  print  that  they  possibly  can. 

Direct  eftorts  have  been  made  through  the  sports 
editors  themselves,  hut  these  men  are  interested  in 
reader  interest.  That  means  that  Lehigh  must  produce 
winning  teams  and  that  Lehigh  alumni  and  students 
must  show  the  metropolitan  ])apers,  by  writing  to  the 
editors,  that  Lehigh  intere.st  in  Lehigh  teams  is  im- 
portant. 
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Passion,  Poison,  and  PutreFaction 

By  W.  LEONARD  FINLAY,  Ch.  E.,  ’36. 


HERE  you  have  it  in  the  inimitaljle  G.lhS. 
manner — IGssion,  Poison,  and  Putrefaction. 
A f|uiet  neat  summation  for  the  (luiet  neat 
procedure  od  suicide,  fratricide,  matri-in-law- 
cide  or  any  other  type  of  -ide  by  poison  your  passion 
may  decide  and  your  conscience  can  abide. 

I’oison  does  the  jol)  neatl}’,  silently  and  effectively. 
Merely  to  ex])ress  our  confidence  in  our  .subject  we  are 
mak'ing'  at  this  time  a limited  introductory  offer  of  a 
special,  de-lu.xe  packet  of  cyanide  (packed  of  24  pills 
com])lete  with  bo.x  emhossefl  with  skull  and  crosshones 
— $4.98  ) guaranteed  to  he  the  higdiest  (|uality  undyed 
cyanide  and  as  fatal  as  the  Ides  of  IMarch  were  to  J. 
Caesar,  Em]).  As  one  client,  Xo.  1149r)(),  Ossining.  X. 
Y.,  puts  it,  “I'inesse!  Xhj  muss— no  fuss!” 

()f  course,  one  must  know  one’s  atoms,  molecules, 
and  radicals,  not  to  mention  when  the  next  boat  leaves 
for  South  America,  lu  fact,  checking  u])  on  the  careers 
of  other  famous  poisoners  reveals  only  one  real  draw- 
back. In  recent  times  all  of  them  almost  invariably  got 
caugiit — and  hung.  .Should  you  use  our  jracket  and  get 
caught,  then,  like  vour  victim’s,  your  “hloody  corpse 
will  lie  festering  in  its  shroud”  and  in  the  putrefying 
stench  of  your  sarco])hagus  carefree  little  maggots  will 
go  rollicking  down  your  oesophagus 

W ith  a hey  nonny  nonny 
.\nd  a hot-cha-cha! 

Put  as  Xo.  11495()  puts  it.  “W’ot’ell,  ])ard,  wot’ell. 
W'ot’ll  he  de  diff  a hunnert  years  frum  uow  ? Sure. 
W ot’ell !” 

To  the  Sa.x  Rohmer-. \maziug  Stories  enthusiast 
this  estimation  of  the  extremely  p<'or  insurance  risk  of 
the  poisoner,  whose  weapon  is  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
will  no  douljt  be  sacreligious.  .\  single  trial,  however, 
sliould  convince  anyone — that  is.  as  far  as  a judge  and 
P2  good  men  and  true  can  convince.  Ouite  obviously,  a 
substance  potent  enough  to  kill,  must  leave  some  traces 
of  its  passage:  either  it  yields  a precipitate,  charac- 
teristically destroys  or  impairs  some  function,  remains 
in  the  body,  or  the  negotiations  for  its  purchase  come 
to  light.  You  cau’t  win  ! .\.nd,  so,  in  writing  this  descri])- 
tion  of  the  more  deailly  poisons,  there  is  fortunately 
little  likelihood  for  a sudden  decimation  of  the 
faculty. 

Puried  away  iu  the  ])recetling  paragraph  is  the  state- 
ment that  poison  is  the  oldest  weai)on  in  the  world.  It 
was  huriecl  advisedly  for  it  runs  scjuarely  counter  to 
the  claims  of  fencers,  boxers,  wrest’ers.  and  the  cop 
swinging  his  night-stick  on  the  street  corner.  .Ml  these 
gentlemen  base  their  claims  on  the  eighth  verse  in  the 
fourteenth  cha])ter  of  Genesis.  “.\nd  it  came  to  pass, 
when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against 
-Abel  his  brother  and  slew  him.” 


Put,  leaving  these  various  claiments  arguing  that 
Cain  used  their  respective  weapon  and  going  back 
twenty-eight  verses,  we  read,  “Of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye 
shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye 
die.”  ( Gen.  3 :3  ). 

Thus  the  Garden  of  Eden  a]>ple  was  a poison  for, 
as  the  scientific  johnnies  put  it,  a poison  is  “a  sub- 
stance of  definite  chemical  composition  ca])able  of  being 
taken  into  any  living  organism  and  which  causes,  by 
its  own  inherent  chemical  nature,  impairment  or  de- 
struction of  a function.” 

i‘'alling  into  this  class  are  c[uite  a number  of  the 
common  reagents  used  by  Lehigh  students  in  the  chem- 
istry laboratory.  Of  the  acids  the  well-known  oil  of 
vitriol,  H2S04,  is  perhaps  the  most  ]iotent.  It  has  such 
a great  affinity  for  water  that  if  three  volumes  of  the 
concentrated  acid  are  e.x])osed  to  the  ordinary  atmos- 
phere they  absorl)  enough  water  vapor  within  twenty- 
four  hours  to  expand  to  four  volumes.  The  smallest 
lethal  dose  on  record  is  3.8  gm.,  although  20  drops  once 
killed  a baby.  Its  action  is  to  change  mucuous  mem- 
brane to  an  oily  mass  and  muscular  fibre  to  a red- 
brown.  turl)id  li(|uid.  While  this  de.structive  acid  is 
literally  eating  a hole  inside  him.  the  victim’s  face,  ac- 
cording to  a standard  treatise  on  toxicology,  “registers 
e.xtreme  anxiety!” 

d'he  other  common  laboratory  acids,  such  as  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric,  and  also  the  ustial  run  of  alkalies 
have  similar  efifects  although  to  a lesser  degree.  Sul- 
furic acid,  however,  is  uot  King  of  the  Idill  so  far  as 
acids  are  concerned.  Indeed,  it  barely  rates  as  a pre- 
tender to  the  throne  when  the  deadly  hydrocyanic  acid, 
IICX,  is  considered.  So  small  an  amount  as  .065  gm. 
of  the  anhydrous  acid  will  usher  its  victim  into  the 
ne.xt  world  within  ten  seconds. 

d'hat  learned  and  secretive  cult,  the  ancient  Egyptian 
priests,  developed  the  art  of  distillation  and  were  thus 
able  to  wring  the  lethal  HCX’  from  the  stone  of  the 
peach.  It  is  highly  interesting  that  many  fruit  kernels, 
notably  those  of  the  idum.  cherry,  and  apple,  besides 
bitter  almonds,  contain  an  organic  compound,  amyg- 
dalin,  which,  in  the  presence  of  an  emulsion  and  water, 
decom])oses  to  yield  the  deadly  acid.  The  atoms  re- 
arrange themselves  as  follows : 

2 H26-f  C20H27  XOl  1 - 1 ICX +C7  H 60-f-2C6  HT206 

The  embryo  criminal  lawyers  reading  this  probably 
think  the}-  see  here  a loophole  for  the  poisoner  who 
uses  1 ICN,  that  is,  contend  that  the  victim  chewed 
hitter  almonds,  let  us  say,  and  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  develop  his  quietus  in  his  own  body.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  this  ingenious  defense  has  been  made  but  ob- 
viously the  masticated  almonds  must  be  found  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  in  the  stomach  of  the  victim  ! Bitter 
almonds  contain,  more  potential  HCX  than  any  other 
substance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  but  about  80  al- 

f Continued  on  Page  2g) 
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The  Seniors  are  wondering 


iPuriuf  SJnibrr^itu 
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Joseph  #scar  :^tlch 

hits  all  the  requirements  prescriheh  in  the  iturrienlum  m 
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Unirlu’liu'  at  Artvi 

mith  .ill  the  rinhts  .iiu't  ;irinilenes  ^tertaininn  tn  that  heqree 
tlthu'ii  .it  ^leliiqli  lliiinersihi  in  the  (£ihi  nf  Ciethlehein  .tiu>  tlie  ?tate  nf  Pemtsnhtimia. 
this  ^lli  han  nf  0''i'tniuT  (One  (L  hnns.iiu't  ^ine  titinihreh  tnientp-srui'n. 
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Is  it  too  soon  to  expect  this  ? 
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Hell  Raisers 

An  Apologia  for  the  Dorms. 

By  JOHN  A.  GILMORE,  Arts,  ’35. 


Il'E  in  the  dormitory  is  a ditlicult  subject  upon 
wliich  to  write.  iNfany  misconceptions  exist  in 
tlie  minds  of  the  students  who  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  or  been  forced  to  reside  in  such 
an  establishment.  As  all  environments  have  their  good 
and  bad  points,  so  does  that  of  the  dormitory.  We  have 
our  drunkards  who  love  to  make  themselves  nuisances 
and  we  have  our  well-behaved  students  who  strive  for 
eternal  peace  and  fjuiet.  There  are  also  a great  number 
of  undesirables,  a larger  number,  perhaps,  than  in  a 
fraternity  where  a choice  can  be  made  as  to  the  men 
with  whom  yon  live. 

To  weigh  justly  the  advantages  or  the  disadvantages 
of  dorm  life  one  should  have  the  exjrerience  of  living 
in  all  the  different  groups.  Such  an  advantage  does  not 
exist  for  the  writer.  He  is  forced  to  labor  under  mis- 
conceptions which  he  has  gained  through  hearsay  of 
his  companions.  He  will,  however,  stay  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  statement  of  opinions  and  stick  more  to 
the  actual  life  of  the  barbarians  in  a dorm. 


stricted  from  going  out  through  the  week — he  may  per- 
haps have  an  extra  free  night,  that  is,  if  he  gives  evi- 
dence that  he  is  really  trying  to  improve  his  scholastic 
standing.  In  case  of  a breach  in  the  behavior  of  the 
freshman  he  may  return  to  find  his.  bed  removed  to 
parts  unknown.  Another  period,  similar  to  this,  is  duiv 
ing  examinations  when  a freshman  who  has  been  low 
in  his  studies  may  be  required  to  go  on  room  probation 
which  quarentines  him  from  visits  of  his  friends  and 
prohibits  his  participation  in  “bull-sessions.” 

After  the  freshman  year  the  student  goes  on  his 
own.  He  may  go  and  come  as  he  sees  fit.  He  enjoys  all 
the  privileges  of  the  living  group  as  long  as  he  does 
not  abuse  them.  In  case  of  some  serious  abuse  he  may 
be  subjected  to  punishments  meted  out  to  the  fresh- 
men or  even  worse.  Less  compassion  is  shown  to  a man 
after  he  has  finished  his  first  year  than  while  he  is  still 
a yearling.  It  is  assumed  that  he  has  at  least  a bit  of 
an  idea  what  is  expected  of  him  by  this  time  and  that 
he  will  be  sensible  enough  to  consider  others. 


Lpf)n  first  entering  Taylor  Hall  the  freshmen  are 
invited  to  a meeting  given  by  the  upper  classmen.  At 
this  meeting  they  are  given  a thorough  quizzing  as  to 
who  they  are,  what  they  have  done  in  the  high  school 
or  pre])aratory  school,  why  they  came  to  Lehigh,  and 
what  they  expect  to  make  of  themselves  here.  This 
meeting  generally  develops  into  one  of  good  fellow- 
ship with  the  desire  of  the  upper  classmen  and  sopho- 
mores to  make  the  freshmen  feel  at  home  and  to  get 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

Of  course  the  freshmen  are  put  on  the  regular  duties 
including  downtown,  wakeup,  telephone,  and  quad 
duty.  The  freshman’s  life  flows  along  rather  smoothly, 
with  help  from  the  older  residents  in  courses  in  which 
he  desires  to  be  assisted.  Only  when  a freshman  proves 
himself  to  be  a bit  smart  or  a bit  unsociable  does  he 
reecive  any  kind  of  special  treatment  from  his  su- 
periors. At  such  times  his  duties  are  increased  or  he 
may  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a party  where  he  learns 
the  meaning  of  “assume  the  angle.”  After  the  party  he 
is  free  from  further  heckling  and  is  advised  to  learn 
to  live  harmoneously  with  his  fellows. 

In  former  years,  before  1930,  ‘tea  parties"  were  held 
in  honor  of  the  frosh  before  any  oiifense  was  com- 
mitted. At  these  affairs  the  yearlings  were  really  given 
“the  works”  or  the  “super  third  degree.”  In  many 
cases  the  victims  were  forced  to  sleep  on  their  stomachs 
as  a result  of  these  w’nolesale  “fanny  dustings." 

d'he  frosh  of  today,  except  for  these  special  parties, 
is  restricted  in  no  other  respect  except  if  he  receives  a 
too  plentiful  supply  of  “valentines.”  He  is  then  re- 


He may  not  have  learned  this  much.  The  drunkards, 
the  undesirables,  the  men  who  like  to  raise  hell,  all 
])rove  a disadvantage  to  the  serenity  of  the  living  group. 
Sometimes  these  are  taken  care  of,  other  times  there 
are  too  many  infringers  and  they  are  able  tO'  control 
the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  group.  In  a case  like  this, 
anything  is  liable  to  happen.  Even  when  this  situation 
doesn't  e.xist,  the  dormitory  is  .still  blessed  with  esca- 
pades causing  distruction  which  should  be  avoided. 

Among  the  many  practices  on  these  occasions  are 
included  such  things  as  water  fights,  window  smashing, 
upsetting  fire  extinguishers,  wrecking  beds  and  rooms, 
and  rebuilding  lavatories.  Perhaps  the  ones  which  are 
enjoyed  the  most  are  the  water  fights.  On  these  oc- 
casions everything  is,  running  smoothly  until  some  one 
happens  to  venture  out  and  get  hit  with  a glass  of 
water.  Immediatel}-  all  waste  baskets  are  emptied  of 
their  paper  and  filled  with  water.  ( iNIetal  ones  are  al- 
ways purchased  when  one  is  a freshman.)  The  fight 
goes  on  and  on  with  no  leniency  for  anyone.  All  com- 
ers are  welcomed  into  the  fold  regardless  of  their  ap- 
parel or  their  desire  to  enter  the  fray.  There  is  one  fight 
on  record  which  started  at  6 :00  o’clock  one  evening  and 
ended  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  This  fight 
necessitated  the  deserting  of  their  rooms  by  two  fellows 
who  were  then  pursued  up  the  mountain.  One  of  the 
culprits  was  attired  in  pajamas  and  robe  and  finally 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Mickey’s  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  a friend  in  town  to  come  to  his  rescue  in 
an  automobile.  Such  things  as  this  happen  very  rarely 
and  when  they  do  they  serve  as  a safety  valve  for  let- 
ting off  excess  energy  and  tend  to  create  a feeling  of 
greater  fellowship  between  the  members  of  the  living 
groiqx  Little  damage  is  done,  usually,  in  such  an  affair. 
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since  tlie  freshmen  are  required  to  dispose  of  the  water 
immediately. 

“Hell-raising"  does  not  always  restrict  itself  to  such 
mild  means,  ^\'hen  fire  extinguishers  get  dumped, 
when  windows  suffer  or  when  things  are  destroyed  just 
for  the  fun  of  hearing  them  break  or  seeing  them 
crumble,  then  the  spirit  of  good  fun  leaves.  This  sort 
of  action  is  by  no  means  encouraged.  It  happens  only 
when  soemone  comes  in  after  a nigh.t  touring  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  great  reputation.  Last  year  brought  one 
occasion  when  over  nine  dollars  worth  of  windows 
were  broken  by  one  person.  This  misdemeanor  was 
punished. 

One  occasion  which  was  especially  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  Taylor  Hall  and  which  turned  out  to  be 
quite  au  occasion  to  the  entire  school  happened  two 
nights  before  the  Lafayette  football  game.  At  this  time 
the  dormitory  group  had  erected,  as  is  the  custom,  the 
“Beat  L.afayette"  banner  and  had  the  freshmen  stand- 
ing the  guard  which  is  required  of  them  yearly.  These 
men  must  take  turns  patrolling  the  quad  in  case  of  a 
sur])rise  attack  from  Lafayette.  No  such  attack  had 
taken  place  in  the  past  years  and  as  a result  the  mem- 
bers of  the  three  other  classes  had  planned  a fake  kid- 
naj)ping  and  the  “taking  for  a ride”  of  one  of  the 
fellows  on  duty. 

Everything  went  along  serenly  and  the  kidnapping 
had  been  com[)leted  when  about  fifty  men  were  seen 
coming  toward  the  dormitory  from  the  direction  of 
Taylor  Gymnasium.  There  had  been  rumors  that 
Lafayette  was  planning  to  make  a raid  on  this  night 
but  rumors  had  been  current  in  previous  years  so  no 
one  took  them  seriously.  The  ten  men  who  had  com- 
pleted the  kidnapping  spread  the  alarm  that  Lafayette 
was  here.  A false  alarm  spread  about  thirty  minutes 
prior  to  this  time  had  caused  a large  number  of  the  men 
to  get  out  of  bed  and  at  the  second  alarm  they,  for  the 
most  part,  thought  someone  was  pulling  a “woof, 
woof,”  so  they  refused  to  be  disturbed.  However,  such 
was  not  the  case.  More  men  ke]^t  coming  till  it  was 
estimated  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  had  put  in 
their  appearance. 

It  was  time  for  action,  Taylor  Hall  had  amassed 
about  fifty  men  and  they  proceeded  to  give  a good  ac- 
count of  themselves  calling  into  action  fire  extinguish- 
ers, fire  hoses — which  incidently  failed  to  work  or 
proved  to  be  so  full  of  holes  to  lose  all  pressure — chairs, 
and  human  strength.  The  battle  was  on.  A battle  that 
was  to  last  for  an  hour.  A few  of  the  fraternities  on 
the  campus  added  their  help.  The  excitement  was  great. 
Men  were  thrown  down  half  a flight  of  stairs  to  land 


upon  their  friends  who  were  surging  to  the  top.  The 
banner  went  down.  A chase  was  started.  Two  men  were 
captured.  ( )ne  of  these  was  to  beeld  until  the  next  day, 
necessitating  a conference  between  the  schools  which 
finally  brought  a compromise  and  a treaty.  A treaty  to 
he  broken  the  ne.xt  night  when  Lehigh  went  to  Easton. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  the  havoc  wrought 
1)V  the  raid  on  Taylor  Hall,  one  would  have  had  to  see 
the  remains.  Broken  hose  lines,  empty  fire  extinguish- 
ers, broken  chairs,  and  debris  littered  the  quad  and  the 
halls.  A good  time  was  had  by  all,  even  those  of  our 
splendid  group  who  spent  the  entire  duration  of  the 
fight  under  their  beds.  Nh>  one  was  hurt  from  Lehigh. 
Taylor  Hall  had  turned  in  a moral  victory. 

On  the  other  side  of  life  in  the  dormitory  we  have 
another  group  of  fellows  who  are  not  the  “hell-busting” 
ty])e.  'I'liis  group  isn’t  a bunch  of  angels  nor  sissies  but 
they  don't  go  in  for  destruction.  They  like  to  go  out 
and  even  though  they  don’t  like  their  present  abode, 
they  don’t  want  it  made  any  worse  than  it  is.  As  a 
'result  they  do  all  in  their  ])ower  to  see  that  everything 
is  kept  looking  as  well  as  can  be  e.x])ected  considering 
with  what  you  have  to  start  in  the  dormitory. 

d'his  grouj)  is  mainly  composed  of  the  fellows  who 
haven’t  enough  money  to  join  a fraternity  or  who  can 
see  nothing  to  be  gained  through  such  an  investment. 
They  are  not  a bunch  of  snobs  nor  a bunch  of  unde- 
sirahles.  They  are  the  group  which  make  dormitory 
life  bearable.  They  are  a group  which  any  fraternity 
should  be  anxious  to  have  as  members.  They  hold  of- 
fices on  the  camjms  and  play  a prominent  part  in  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  maintain  a good  scholastic  standard. 
Included  in  this  number  there  has  been  for  the  past,  as 
long  as  one  can  rememher,  a number  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa’s  and  Tan  Beta  Pi's. 

Conversation  with  members  of  this  group  in  the 
dormitory  will  not  yield  the  misconceptions  which  many 
non-dormitory  men  have.  These  men.  to  a great  ex- 
tent, adjust  themselves  to  the  environment  and  can  gain 
much  from  tlie  dormitory.  They  regret  that  they  miss 
the  social  contacts  afforded  by  a fraternity  but  they 
gain  these  for  themselves.  They  go  out  to  different 
aff’airs  and  are  included  in  the  group  which  receives 
invitations  from  fraternities  to  the  fall  and  spring 
dances. 

Perhaps  this  has  sounded  as  though  the  writer  is 
with  his  back  to  the  wall  trying  to  defend  the  dormi- 
tories or  that  he  has  a grudge  to  settle  with  the  fra- 
ternities. He  has  tried  to  be  fair  throughout  and  ad- 
mits that  there  are  bad  phases  to  dormitory  life  but  he 
adds  that  to  date  the  pleasant  features  of  this  life  have 
far  outweighed  the  detrimental  ones. 
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” . . . Well  Met  at  Cyprus^^ 

A Story  of  Strange  Love. 

By  SAMUEL  EERON,  Arts,  ’35 
Drawings  by  Brisker  and  Steinberg. 

Tl’LLItGRAM  FROM  DEAN'S  OFFICE. 

*A1RS.  EEEIOTT; 

COAIE  AT  ONCE  JAAiES  DCRT  L\  ACTO 
ACCIDENT  THLS  AJORNLNG 

DEAN  llECHT 

ol'IGCEVE  I.ETTER  EROAl  DEAN'S  OFFICE 
Dear  A!rs.  Elliott, 

It  is  my  unpleasant  duty  as  Dean  of  AA’akestielcl  to 
inform  yon  that  yonr  son  James  died  this  morning  at 
3 o'clock.  I regret  very  much  that  yon  were  too  ill 
yourself  to  he  present  at  yonr  son's  bedside  when  he 
passed  awav.  and  1 am  writing  this  letter  in  answer 
to  yonr  recjnest  for  more  particulars. 

Yonr  son  h.ad  attended  a part}’  last  evening  and  had 
jtmt  escorted  his  young  lady  home.  The  girl,  whose 
name  is  Aliss  Joanne  Alariott,  tells  me  that  he  left  her 
house  ahont  '1  o'clock  this  morning  and  was  absolutely 
sober,  for,  she  says.  James  never  drinks.  He  also  took 
his  roommate  Ren  Andrews  hack  to  their  fraternity 
house.  -Andrew^  told  the  authorities  that  they  reached 
the  house  at  2:30.  hut  that  James  was  rather  upset 
ahont  something  and  decided  to  take  a spin  in  his  car. 
leaving  the  house  ahont  3:30.  A'onr  son  drove  over 
to  the  north  side  of  town,  a rather  dangerous  district 
for  cars  because  it  is  e.xtremely  hilly.  James  was  ob- 
viously moving  along  at  a good  clip  when  he  reached 
Irving  Street,  which  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  the  hills.  Evidently  he  lost  control  of  the  car  while 
half-way  down,  or  the  steering  rod  broke — the  police 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  which — but  the  car 
careened  down  the  hill  and  |)lnnged  tlirongh  the  guard 
rail  on  the  left  hand  side.  It  fell  over  thirtv  feet  and 


JIM 


BEN 


was  completelv  destroyed,  the  miracle  being  that  James 
was  still  alive  when  help  came  to  him.  He  was  rushed 
to  a hospital,  where  he  lingered  on  for  several  hours, 
tina'ly  ]iassing  away  this  afternoon  at  3.  Fie  was  un- 
able to  speak,  hut  J assure  }'on  that  he  was  not  in  jiain, 
for  the  doctors  did  everything  they  could  to  ease  his 
last  few  hours. 

There  were  no  witnesses  to  the  scene  although  sev- 
eral peojile  heard  the  crash  of  the  car  and  arrived  with- 
in a few  minutes,  M e cannot  he  sure,  therefore,  of 
the  exact  reason  for  the  accident,  hut  as  soon  as  we 
learn,  we  will  inform  yon. 

Relieve  me.  Airs.  Elliott,  1 am  writing  this  letter  not 
so  much  in  my  capacity  as  Dean  of  Alen,  hut  as  a 
personal  friend  and  admirer  of  yonr  son.  James  El- 
liott was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men  we  have 
ever  had  on  the  campus.  He  was  a combination  of 
e.xcellent  traits — he  was  a student,  an  athlete,  and  above 
all,  a gentleman.  He  was  the  kind  of  a man  this 
world  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  for  he  possessed  not  only 
moral  but  mental  integrity.  This  integrity,  coupled 
with  intelligence,  would  have  made  a success  of  him 
some  day.  A'onr  son  had  that  certain  quality  of  being 
able  to  make  friends,  and  so  far  as  I know,  he  did 
not  have  an  enemy  on  the  campus.  The  entire  campus 
is  shroudded  in  gloom.  His  friends,  es])eciallv  his 
roommate  Andrews,  have  taken  the  news  verv  hadlv. 
.Andrews,  in  fact,  a very  sensitive  lad.  was  so  affected 
that  he  left  school  and  we  have  been  unable  to  locate 
him. 

So  you  see.  Airs.  Elliott,  how  much  we  sympathize 
and  suffer  with  you.  while  we  envv  you  who  have 
spent  so  many  years  with  your  son.  while  we  have 

(Continued  on  Pufje  22] 
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Ungag  the  College  Editor 

By  GEORGE  YANKO,  Arts,  ’37 

Lehigh  is  found  to  be  comparatively  liberal  in  its 
attitude  toward  student  publications. 


(_jl  ASIl!  (iingerly  the  young  orator  wiped  the 
oozing-  egg-  from  his  neck.  The  ecjnally  )-onng 
athlete  who  had  ])ropelled  the  missile  grinned 
sardonically.  .\s  if  hy  signal  more  eggs  and 
vegetahles  began  to  lly  around  the  ])ortly  statue  of 
• Mma  -Mater,  'riins  began  a day  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  tbe  annaK  of  t.'olnmbia  I’niversity  as 
" I I arris'  1 )ay.” 

I’robablv  no  e.x])ulsion  of  a student  in  modern  times 
bas  received  niore  publicity  and  public  comment  tbaii 
the  attempt  to  oust  Reed  Harris,  b'ditor-in-Chief  of  the 
Columbia  Spectator,  b'or  two  days  Xew  York  papers 
thought  it  im])ortant  enough  to  make  tbe  front  pages. 
.\|)pro.ximatelv  IbOO  Columbia  students  rioted  and 
college  news])apers  from  Maine  to  ( leorgia  ireely 
criticized  the  Dean's  or  the  editor's  .'letions.  iMany  w-on- 
dered  if  the  “little  red  school  house"  was  becoming  the 
"big  red  university." 

Tbe  whole  cause  was  for  an  old  ideal  in  a new-  lorm. 

( )ne  lumdred  and  forty-tive  years  ago  tbe  fathers  of  the 
ecmstitntion  had  guaranteed  to  the  news])apers  free- 
doni  of  the  press.  Xow  college  ])nblications  are  asking 
for  the  same  right,  b'or  i)racticalh-  a year  Harris,  as 
editor  of  the  Spectator,  had  assumed  the  i)rerogative  to 
criticize  freely  the  policies  of  the  university  adminis- 
tration. In  an  editorial  on  football  he  had  implied  the 
existence  of  a school  subsidy  for  athletes  by  declaring; 
“It  would  be  interesting  to  know'  where  memhers  of 
the  coaching  staff  obtain  sums  they  give  to  meml)ers  of 
ibe  football  teams."  Later  be  criticized  military  training 
and  tinall)' — the  attack  that  ])roved  to  be  the  last  straw 
— he  charged  “excessive  prices,  inferior  food,  and  mis- 
treatment of  waiters"  in  one  of  the  student  dining  halls, 
b'rom  then  on,  however,  accounts  of  the  story  differ. 
Harris  declares  that  after  publication  of  the  latter 
editorial,  he  was  summoned  to  the  Dean's  office,  given 


a mock  hearing  without  time  to  prepare  his  defense, 
and  then  ex])elled.  The  administration  says  he  w'as  told 
to  return  in  a few  days  with  the  necessary  ])roof  to 
substantiate  the  charges  he  had  made,  but  that  he  had 
failed  to  d(j  so.  In  either  case  Harris  w'as  expelled  and 
seemingly  the  case  was  at  an  end. 

L’n fortunately  for  the  authorities,  however,  student 
opinion,  which  until  now  had  backed  the  administra- 
tion, swung  to  the  deposed  editor's  side.  Political  and 
economic  clnl)s  circulated  petitions  demanding  his  re- 
instatement. .Sixteen  faculty  men.ibers  protested  his  ex- 
l)nlsion,  and  college  newsj)apers  rushed  to  the  defense 
of  “free  speech."  I'lie  lo-ioan  declared  that  “Reed 

Harris  has  joined  the  long  list  of  martyrs,"  and  The 
Pcuusyk'auian,  The  Daily  Illiiii  ( Hniversity  of  Il- 
linois), 'Fhe  Oklahoma  Daily,  and  The  Red  and  Black 
( Lniversity  of  (ieorgia)  voiced  similar  sentiments, 
d'hose  college  ])a])ers  that  did  critici.^e  Harris  did  so 
because  they  thought  he  was  a ])nhlicity  seeker,  not  be- 
cause he  had  dared  to  write  his  own  thoughts.  Twao 
major  paijers.  The  Yale  Daily  N cics  and  the  Daily 
Brincctouian,  criticized  the  student  body  for  their  un- 
ruly manner  of  debating  the  ([Uestion. 

W hether  it  was  finally  a realization  of  tbe  jmtness 
(d’  i larris'  cause,  tbe  unfavorable  pnblieity  the  uni- 
versity was  receiving,  or  because  of  student  ])ressnre, 
tbe  officials  rescinded  their  ex])nlsion  of  Harris,  who 
])romptly  resigned  from  tbe  university.  Columbia  stu- 
dents of  the  class  of  ')12  will  long  remember  him  as  the 
senior  voted  most  likelv  to  succeed  in  life. 

While  the  attempt  to  censor  the  Spectator  was  at- 
tended with  nation-wide  piddicity  and  spectacular  in- 
cidents, it  is  by  no  means  tbe  only  atteni])t  made  tO'  gag 
tbe  college  editor.  Lver  since  tbe  ince])tion  of  college 
journalism  tbe  ne\vsi)a])crs  have  had  to  fight  an  n])hill 
batt'e  against  snp])ression.  Dean  .Moore  of  Citv  College 
]irobably  voices  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the 
Deans'  ojiinions  when  he  said  in  connection  with  an 
attempt  to  censor  that  college's  news])aper  last  ^ear: 
“The  censor  will  reject  editorial  comment  that  is  di- 
rected against  any  administration  officer  or  member  of 
the  instructional  staff.  1 fe  will  also  eliminate  any  ma- 
terial which  in  his  opinion  is  scurrilous,  or  disagree- 
able in  tone  or  violates  the  re(|uirements  of  good  taste." 
Xeedless  b)  say,  the  board  resigned  rather  than  to  sub- 
mit to  censorship  and  the  jinblication  was  snsjiended. 

Why,  the  student  may  wonder,  do  certain  nniversitv 
officials  seem  to  take  offense  at  criticism  levied  by 
college  editors.-'  Why  do  lbe_\'  seemingh-  ojijiose  tbe 
]Hiblieation  that  exposes  a caminis  scandal?  Reason 
seems  to  tell  ns  that  Deans  should  welcome  the  e.xpos- 
nre  of  graft  and  hail  such  ex])osnres  as  illustrative  of 
the  desire  for  clean  government  on  the  ])art  of  the  nn- 

i Continued  on  Pac/c  2p) 
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No  More  Smoke 

An  Unsolved  Mystery. 

By  CHARLES  F.  McCOY,  Arts,  ’37. 


The  dog  has  long  lieen  eulogized  for  his  loyalty  and 
friendship.  Deeds  of  heroism  and  dev’otedness  serve 
daily  to  remind  us  that  he  is  onr  friend.  This  fact 
should  be  no  more  evident  anywhere  than  on  the  Le- 
high cam])us.  .Several  familia  rdogs  are  seen  and  recog- 
nized l)v  everyone  about  the  grounds  and  buildings  of 
the  Lniversity.  Each  one  is  the  friend  of  every  student, 
senior  and  freshman,  fraternity  man  and  non-fraternity 
man. 

( )ne  of  Lehigh’s  best  known  dogs,  however,  is  no 
longer  around.  "Smoke,"  the  Lambda  Chi’s  j^olice  dog, 
has  mysteriously  disai)])eared.  More  or  less  uncere- 
moneously,  he  walked  out  of  the  house  one  evening  in 
Februar}^  and  never  returned.  What  hapj^ened,  no  one 
knows.  r’erha])s  he  was  stolen ; maybe  killed,  or  per- 
ha])s  he  just  shoved  off. 

“Smoke”  had  been  around  school  for  eight  of  the 
nine  years  of  his  life.  Wdth  a pedigree  that  extended 
over  twelve  generations,  he  righ.tly  ]>rofessed  to  be  a 
thoroughbred  ])olice  dog.  lie  was  wheli^ed  January  1, 
1!)25,  at  the  breeding  farms  of  1C  C.  Frampton  in  New 
1 lo])e.  Pa.  TTis  sire  was  Crey  Hoy,  111,  while  his  dame 
was  Dallas  of  Circle  \'iew  Farms,  lie  was  purchased 
in  1026  by  l.ambda  Chi  Alpha  and  came  here  directly 
from  New  Hope. 

Ills  campus  activities  were  long  and  varied.  Indeed, 
he  spent  as  much  time  on  the  campus  as  at  home.  Every 
morning  he  walked  to  school  and  nearly  every  evening 
he  returned.  IMany  times  “Smoke"  attended  classes. 
Prof.  Idarman  probably  remembers  the  daily  door- 
scratching  at  his  9 o’clock  history  lectures.  “Smoke" 
was  always  admitted  and  proved  a worthy  member  of 
the  class. 

h'or  some  time  “Smoke"  was  the  recognized  “King 
of  the  ca’.n])us  canines,”  having  won  the  title  after  a 
battle  in  Cop])ee  Hall  with  “The  Chi  Psi  P>arker.”  Two 
years  ago,  however,  he  lost  his  crown.  Old  age  had 


evidently  come  n])on  him,  and  his  losing  battle  was 
fought  with  an  unknown  outsider. 

Lehigh  was  by  uo^  means  his  only  home.  In  his  nine 
years  he  lived  in  a])])roximately  six  localities.  Almost 
every  summer  found  "Smoke”  enjoying  some  new 
sights  at  homes  of  different  students.  It  is  also  rumored 
that  he  spent  one  New  ’S'ear’s  Eve  in  a Reading  beer 
parlor.  His  abodes  ranged  from  the  Poconos  to  the 
seashore  and  from  Reading  to  Trenton. 

This  j)ast  vear,  "Smoke"  was  obliged  to  engage 
somewhat  less  in  campus  activities.  He  would  often  re- 
main at  home  for  two  or  three  days  at  a time,  al- 
though he  found  plenty  of  time  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  freshmen.  However,  he  did  give  up  fighting 
almost  entirely.  At  best  his  life  was  practically  com- 
])lete.  Whether  he  is  dead  or  alive  is  a question,  but 
wherever  he  may  l)e,  we  ho])e  he’s  happy,  and  that  he 
will  have  enough  sense  to  stay  away  from  Cerberus. 


SOME  Qlff  )TATIONS 

( )N  SATIRE:  ( )f  all  human  dealings,  satire  is  the 
lowest,  the  most  mean  and  common.  It  is  the  equiva- 
lent in  words  for  what  bullying  is  in  actions  ; and  no 
more  bespeaks  a clever  man  than  the  former  a brave 
one. — Black  moor. 

ON  TRLd'll;  .Mmost  every  sect  supposes  itself  in 
possession  of  all  truth,  and  that  those  who  diff'er  are 
so  far  in  the  wrong ; like  a man  traveling  in  foggy' 
weather.  Those  behind  him  and  before  him  he  sees 
wra])ped  u])  in  fog,  as  \vell  as  those  on  each  side. 
Put  near  him  all  ajipears  clear,  though  in  truth  he  is 
as  much  in  the  fog  as  they'. — Franklin. 

ON  C(  iNh'lDENCE.S ; We  nurse  a fiction  that  peo])le 
love  to  cover  uj)  their  feelings ; but  I have  learned 
that  if  the  feeling  is  real  and  deep  they  love  far  better 
to  find  a new  way  to  uncover  it. — Grayson. 
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A Vicious  Circle 

Another  Slant  on  Why  Low  Marks. 
By  RALPH  E.  SLONAKER,  Arts,  ’35 


IXCE  this  semester  began,  the  Brown  and 
White  has  been  coining  out  with  editorials  de- 
manding to  know  why  the  students  of  the 
L niversity  receive  low  grades.  The  impression 
one  gets  after  reading  these  editorials  is  that  the 
Faculty  is  somehow  at  fault.  That  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  student  body  as  well.  A professor  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a sadistic  devil  who  chuckles  joyfully  every 
time  he  sits  down  to  correct  three  hundred  examination 
papers.  His  reading  of  each  paper  is  supposed  to  he 
nothing  more  than  a weak  attempt  to  rationalize  his 
failing,  which  is  to  watch  gleefully  the  sufferings  of 
the  recipients  of  his  low  grades. 

If  the  cherished  belief  that  our  professors  are  sadists 
could  be  proven,  there  would  be  no  need  for  this 
article.  But  all  the  Brown  and  White  has  done  thus  far 
is  to  compare  a number  of  course  grade  curves  with 
the  well-known  normal  distribution  curve,  finding  on 
their  graphs  what  looks  very  much  like  the  dorsal  sil- 
houette of  a dromedary.  The  editorial  writers  have  not 
yet  blamed  the  defection  on  the  students  themselves. 

But  this  article  is  far  from  being  a denunciation  of 
student  intelligence;  it  is  rather  a description  of  the 
real  basis  for  low  grades  at  Lehigh.  And  to  make  it 
such,  1 must  draw  a hit  on  my  own  experience. 

The  woman  in  the  public  schools  who  first  tried  to 
teach  me  how  to  read  and  write  was  a roly-poly  little 
person  about  five  feet  in  height,  unmarried,  and  per- 
haps fifty  years  of  age.  A quiet,  wrenlike  woman,  she 
probably  read  love  stories  with  a hopeless  feeling  of 
resignation.  We  may  presume  that  she  attended  every 
teachers'  institute  (during  that  week  when,  annually, 
we  had  no  school  j,  and  that  she  subscribed  to  an  in- 
structors’ journal.  But  it  is  probable  she  didn’t  under- 
stand either  the  institute  speakers  or  the  articles  in  her 
journal.  She  considered  how  well  her  little  pupils  were 
learning  to  add  and  subtract,  and  decided  she  knew 
quite  enough  about  teaching,  without  taxing  her  at- 
tention with  high-sonnding  words  and  ideas  that  just 
didn’t  make  sense. 

She  would  perhaps  have  enjoyed  thinking  about  the 
janitor,  if  he  hadn’t  been  married.  She  was  just  some- 
one’s maiden  aunt,  with  no  other  thing  to  do  but 
struggle  through  two  years  of  normal  school,  taking 
her  D’s  and  C’s  and  occasional  B’s,  and  then  go  out  to 
“teach”  first  graders. 

This  woman,  however,  was  not  one  of  the  “excep- 
tions” we  hear  so  much  about  by  those  who  disagree 
with  us.  She  may  have  been  a little  more  extreme  in 
her  apathy;  ’but  still,  the  general  run  of  humanity  is 
best  understood  by  a study  of  human  extremes.  Any- 
how, most  of  the  teachers  I had  in  the  lower  grades 
were  quite  as  ordinary  as  she,  seeing  life  as  an  interval 
between  birth  and  death,  filled  with  faces  that  belonged 
to  other  people’s  children,  upon  whom  they  imposed 
themselves  because,  suicide  being  taboo,  they  must  earn 
money  to  keep  themselves  alive. 

In  high  school,  teachers  were  younger — men  and 


women  just  out  of  college,  full  of  vitality  and  planning 
a career.  But,  their  careers  were  connected  in  no  per- 
manent way  with  teaching.  The  women,  generally,  had 
chosen  that  occupation  as  a sort  of  fill-in  between  col- 
lege and  a hoped-for  marriage,  or  were  forced  into  it 
by  the  fate  of  being  the  support  of  a destitute  family, 
d'hey  actually  loathed  the  work  and  would  have  left  it 
instantly  for  anything  better.  They  shunned  their 
charges  whenever  circumstances  and  a half-dead  con- 
science allowed  the  liberty,  and  watched  the  clocks  in 
the  building  with  great  anxiety.  But,  the  joh  being  a 
job,  and  the  monthly  checks  inviting,  they  stuck  to  their 
various  grinds. 

The  men  diff’ered  little  from  the  women.  Each  of 
them  had  his  fiancee  waiting  impatiently  at  home  for 
him  to  accumulate  his  nest-egg  and  find  a more  promis- 
ing occupation.  And  each  man  began  his  Monday  morn- 
ing by  wishing  for  the  next  week-end.  Many  times  I’ve 
dined  with  these  "educators”  and  listened  to  their  re- 
countings of  woe.  Once  1 was  jeered  from  the  dining 
room  for  voicing  a very  temporary  ambition  to  become 
a teacher. 

I tell  all  this  for  one  reason : when  the  shaping  of 
growing  ])ersonalities  is  left  to  such  people  as  these 
little  more  can  he  expected  of  the  personalities  when 
they  reach  the  college  level  than  that  complacency  with 
which  they  view  their  work.  The  cultivation  of  intel- 
lectual capacities  in  children  is  not  the  simple  process 
it  ma}-  appear.  One  must  lie  a veritable  expert  in  child 
p.sychology  to  do  the  job  correctly;  and  obviously  our 
teachers  are  too  engrossed  in  their  own  problems  to 
worry  about  those  of  others.  Their  treatment  of  one 
child  is  only  a little  less  or  a little  more  superficial  than 
that  of  another. 

Do  I seem  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  our  educa- 
tion departments?  I hojie  not.  A year  or  more  ago  I 
spoke  to  a member  of  the  department  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity. He  told  me  the  curriculum  was  being  tightened 
to  eliminate  those  easy-going  persons  who  would  make 
inferior  teachers,  and  to  show  those  who  are  not  in- 
ferior that  education  is  not  a hai^hazard  process  like, 
say,  dumping  a Irucket  of  coal  into  a stove. 

d’hat  member  of  our  h'aculty,  however,  has  not  yet 
accomplished  his  purpose.  few  weeks  ago,  in  the 
Library,  I had  occasion  to  find  several  books  for  one 
of  the  students  in  the  education  department— books 
which  he  admitted  he  was  forced  to  read  that  night. 
Since  there  were  at  least  five  of  them,  I asked  in  won- 
derment how  he  exjiected  to  do  the  work.  He  replied, 
slyly : “Oh,  I only  read  the  summaries ; the  books  are 
worthless  stuff'  anyhow.”  And  the  books  happened  to 
deal  with  child  psychology. 

The  real  reason  for  the  intellectual  shortcomings  of 
Lehigh  stmlents,  as  evidenced  in  grades,  should  now  be 
clear.  W e have  been  left  to  our  own  devices  when  we 
needed  guidance  most,  and  now  that  we’re  supj^osed  to 
be  men  capable  of  mnch  concentration  and  effort,  we 
do  only  what  we  have  learned  to  do. 

(Conthiued  on  Page  ^o) 
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Spring  Housecleaning 

Bits  of  Trash  and  Memories. 

By  JOHN  R.  McCOMS,  Arts,  ’35. 


OL’R  years  ago  the  fathers  of  our  illustrious 
crop  of  seniors  mortgaged  the  aucestorial  man- 
sions, and  with  the  funds  received,  sent  to 
Lehigh  their  sons.  In  a few  short  weeks  this 
body  of  men  will  depart  from  Lehigh,  to  return  only 
for  house  parties,  foothall  games,  or,  in  tlie  event  that 
Lncle  Joe  has  thought  better  of  his  offer  of  a position, 
for  i)ost-gradnate  work. 

But  before  the.se  potential  men  of  affairs  depart 
from  the  lap  of  acatlemic  learning  t.hey  will  individ- 
ually perform  the  finally  imperative  task  of  removing 
from  desks  and  bureaus  the  accumulated  debris  of 
four  years'  life  at  Lehigh. 

W’lien  the  time  comes  for  this  final  sjndng  house- 
cleaning, many  forgotten,  but  nevertheless  vivid, 
souvenirs  of  their  college  days  will  he  unearthed  by 
our  departing  seniors. 

Among  the  other  articles  brought  to  light,  perhaps 
tlie  most  numerous  will  he  crumjiled  and  torn  ticket 
stubs  which  will  remind  their  owners  of  the  timeless 
and  carefree  hours  spent  in  our  local  theatres. 

But  not  only  will  these  frayed  pieces  of  carhoard 
call  to  mind  evenings  of  entertainment  and  relaxation 
from  the  soul-wearying  task  of  pondering  over  mas- 
sive tomes.  They  will  also  serve  to  recall  the  fact  that 
Bethleliem  is  a very  distinctive  city;  one  which  is  cut 
in  half  by  a muddy  and  rather  philosophic  river  which, 
in  the  event  tliat  one  wishes  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
attending  a neighboring  theatre,  necessitates  a good 
half  hour's  walk  across  a dendritic  and  unusually  moist 
bridge;  a city  where,  amidst  the  industrious  clang  of 
falling  .steel  and  the  melodious  tones  of  innumerable 
church  chimes,  is  heard  the  gentle  sound  of  children's 
voices  as  they,  the  children,  gaily  roni])  through  the 
village  streets,  calling  each  other  j)et  names  and  telling 
innocent  stories. 

Mixed  in  among  the  ticket  stubs  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  three  or  four  dismal  looking  postal  cards,  upon 
the  hack  of  which  is  the  information  that  the  receiver 
has  in  his  possession  a certain  hook  which  is  long  over- 
due at  the  library. 

These  cold,  formal  notices,  having  a slight  aroma  of 
musty  hooks,  will  cause  their  owners  to  think  fondly 
of  the  Lehigh  library;  the  one  building  on  the  campus 
where  a student,  wearied  by  attendance  at  chapel  and 
two  classes,  can  sleej)  for  hours  amidst  the  sepulchral 
gloom,  undisturbed  by  even  as  nmch  as  the  ticking  of 
a clock. 

.\nd  if  the  possessor  of  these  notices  suffers  a slight 
twinge  of  conscience  because  of  his  procrastination  in 
the  matter  of  returning  books,  he  may  console  himself 
by  considering  with  what  difficulty  and  danger  books 
are  transported  to  and  from  the  librar\ . The  Lehigh 
camj)us,  forced  by  nature  to  he  hilly  an<l  covered  with 
ascending  ])aths,  boasts  of  the  fact  that  all  of  its  nu- 
merous ste])s  no  two  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  a 
condition  which  makes  for  unceasing  variety  in  a stu- 
dent's .scurry  to  campus  huildiugs.  Mental  reverie  while 


traversing  this  campus  is  impossible,  for  failure  to 
change  pace  with  every  step  would  mean  disaster  in 
the  form  of  a broken  leg. 

Then  it  is  certain  that  every  senior  will  find,  during 
the  course  of  his  farewell  cleanup,  ancient  football  pro- 
grams. or  even  a few  athletic  books.  These  will  recall 
the  pleasure  obtained  from  attending  a college  where 
the  football  team  is  more  concerned  with  securing 
moral  victories  than  touchdowns,  and  where,  when 
moral  victories  become  tiresome,  the  powers  that  be 
import  from  a distant,  but  more  athletically  proficient 
college.  ever}’thing  except  the  goal  posts. 

Also,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  every  member  of  the 
dejjarting  senior  class  did  not  discover  among  his  Le- 
high souvenirs  at  least  one  curt,  cruelly  unsympathetic 
notice  from  the  Dean,  informing  the  astounded  student 
that  he  is  failing  in  one  or  more  subjects,  and  ending 
with  the  unconsoling  advice  that  he  should  “ask  him- 
•self  why."  To  many  of  the  senior  class  these  notices 
will,  no  doubt,  recall  sleepless  nights  of  constant  and 
unsuccessful  self-questioning,  which  were  terminated 
only  by  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  he 
had  been  unjustly  graded  by  a mordacious  professor. 

W’liile  some  of  our  seniors,  because  of  color-blind- 
ness, fallen-arches,  or  musical  ability,  were  denied  the 
pleasure  of  serving  time  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.,  there  are 
ethers  who.  when  they  come  across  a faded  pair  of 
brown  socks  and  a shoestringish  piece  of  black  cheese 
cloth,  wliich  is  called  an  O.D.  tie  and  costs  a buck  if 
}'OU  lose  one.  will  remember  afternoons  spent  marching 
in  obedience  to  strangled  orders  which  issue  from  the 
throats  of  perspiring  and  slightly  choleric  Army 
officers. 

And,  as  for  the  more  ambitious  and  militantly  in- 
clined seniors,  a pair  of  shiny  boots  and  a set  of  virgin 
s])urs  will  serve  to  remind  them,  regardless  of  their 
future  status  in  life,  that  at  one  time  they  were  able  to 
give  commands  to  fellows  twice  their  size — and  what 
is  more, — have  them  obeved. 

The  discovery  of  a notice  from  the  English  depart- 
ment informing  the  receiver  that  he  must  appear  at  a 
certain  time  to  take  a spelling  te.st,  which,  by  the  way, 
he  has  probably  taken  and  failed  at  least  three  times 
during  Ins  academic  career,  will  cause  the  senior  in 
question  to  think  fondly  of  the  influence  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  department  have  had  upon  his 
physiognom}'.  For,  at  Lehigh,  it  is  not  until  one  be- 
comes a senior  that  tradition  allows  the  sporting  of  a 
mustache,  and  it  is  from  members  of  the  English  de- 
partment that  seniors  receive  inspiration  for  the  design 
of  the  pro.spective  plumage. 

One  can  find  among  the  members  of  the  English  de- 
partment nmistaches  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  which  their 
owners  love  to  pull,  stroke,  fluff,  twist  and  knurl  until 
a fascinated  onlooker  begins  to  vearn  for  a razor.  In- 
cluded in  the  assortment  are  droopy,  downy  mustaches ; 
scraggy  cross-grained  mustaches ; mustaches  that  are 
(Continued  on.  Page  ^o) 
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Central  Heating  Plant  For  Public  Buildings 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


I \'!S1T()R  to  the  national  Capital  is  j^Tcatly 
''■‘■Pi'essed  at  the  inag'ihtnde  of  hnilding  in'og- 
'Osf  ^ ress  which  has  been  carried  ont  ilnring  tlie  past 
^ live  years.  Extending  from  the  White  1 louse, 
to  tire  Washington  Monument  to  the  Capital  llnilding. 
are  these  inagnihcent  strnctnres  which  house  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Covernment,  some  of  them  the 
largest  hnildings  of  their  kind  under  one  roof,  d'he  De- 
jrartment  of  Commerce  with  8<),40()  scpiare  feel  of  lloor 
area  on  one  level,  and  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre 
h'xtensible  Llnilding  of  even  larger  area,  are  examples 
of  the  housing  re(|nired  for  the  increased  governmental 
activities. 


In  the  development  of  this  program  tliere  are  many 
engineering  features  which  are  hidden  away  nnder- 
gronnd  and  lack  the  spectacnlar  ajrjrearance  of  the 
finished  .structures,  lint  still  are  as  essential  to  the 
pro]ier  housing  of  the  departments  as  the  wall  of 
gleaming  white  limestone  and  other  outward  eflects. 
The  heating'  of  these  buildings  was  one  of  the  major 
])roblems  in  this  extensive  develo])ment,  and  to  ac- 
complish this,  the  Treasury  Dejiartment  has  recently 
comjileted  the  largest  central  heating  ]ilant  in  the 
world.  This  ])lant  occupies  an  entire  lilock  hounded  by 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  and  C and  D Streets, 
Southwest,  from  which  location  radiate  several  miles 
of  underground  tunnels  and  jiipe  lines  to  heat  a total 
of  fifty-five  buildings.  The  area  eventually  tO'he  heated 
will  extend  from  the  IMiniicipal  Center  at  Third  Street, 
least,  to  the  TMtomac  Ixiver  on  the  WT^st,  and  as  far 
north  as  the  \Tterans  .Vdministration  Building.  In- 
cluded in  this  area  are  all  of  the  large  .structures  along 
the  wall,  and  even  including  the  group  of  the  Wdiite 
House,  the  Army  and  Navy  Building,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Idepartment,  the  oldest  structures  in  Government 
use  today. 

The  building  housing  the  heating  plant  is  architec- 


turally designed  to  harmonize  with  the  adjacent  Dc- 
partment  of  .\gricnlture  E.xtensible  Building,  and  the 
external  treatnient  has  been  so  carefully  executed  that 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the  boiler 
])lant  inside.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  illustration  that 
the  steel  stacks  are  shown  extending  aloove  the  parapet 
wall  at  the  roof  line.  .\t  the  time  that  this  photograph 
was  taken,  the  ornamental  stainless  steel  .screens  were 
not  placed,  but  upon  coni])letion  the  stacks  will  be  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view. 

'Fhe  e(|uipment  of  the  i)lant  is  the  most  modern  in 
every  respect,  and  tlie  i)lant  has  been  designed  to  be 
almost  automatic  in  operation,  d'he  boilers,  six  in  num- 
ber, of  2500  horse  power  each,  were  designed  and  in- 
stalled by  the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation  of 
New  York  City,  d'hey  are  stoker  fired,  the  stokers  be- 
ing of  an  nnnsual  design  to  provide  for  the  very  low 
rate  of  burning  in  order  that  complete  comlmstion  may 
be  secured,  d'his  is  esi)ecially  desirable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  bituminous  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  and  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  a clean  flue  gas. 


,\t  the  ])resent  time,  with  kwv  operating  rates,  the  fine 
gas  is  passed  tlirough  a cinder  eliniinator  which  will 
remove  75  per  cent  of  the  total  solids  contaiiied  in  the 
gas.  Sometime  during  the  present  year  electrical  ])re- 
cii)itators  will  be  installed  further  to  guarantee  that 
only  colorless  gases  will  escape  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
boilers  are  designed  to  o])erate  at  400  ])ounds  working 
pressure,  and  all  distribution  lines  are  likewise  ar- 
ranged. d'he  reduction  in  pressure  is  accomplished  by 
reduction  stations  in  each  of  the  buildings  served  by 
the  ]dant.  At  the  preseiit  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plant  is  now  carrying  only  part  of  the  load  wdncli  will 
be  ref|uired  in  the  future,  the  boilers  are  operating  at 
200  ])onnds  working  i)ressure.  Each  boiler  has  a ca- 
]>acity  at  200  per  cent  rating  of  150,000  pounds  of  steam 
i)er  hour.  In  other  words,  the  total  output  of  the  plant 
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at  200  ]>er  cent  rating  is  900, ()()()  ])onnds  of  steam  per 
linnr. 

Coal  is  received  in  standard  liopper  bottom  cars  in 
track  hop])er  houses  along  the  I’ennsylvania  Railroad, 
south  of  D Street,  where  proper  yard  facilities  have 
been  constructed  for  the  handling  of  the  coal  ship- 
ments. When  operating  at  fnll  capacity,  the  plant  will 
hnrn  (10  tons  or  a large  size  car  of  coal  every  hour. 
I'rom  the  track  ho])])er  the  coal  is  conveyecl  on  a belt 
conveyor  in  a tunnel  nnder  D Street  to  the  coal  storage 
yard  adjacent  to  the  main  building  or  directly  to  a 
“breaker”  which  crushes  and  cleans  the  coal.  Crushed 
coal  is  fed  directly  to  automatically  operated  skip  hoists 
which  elevate  it  in  a dust-tight  enclosure  to  a belt  con- 
veyor system  at  the  top  of  the  building  which  in  turn 
delivers  the  coal  to  reinforced  concrete  hunkers  located 
between  the  boilers  in  the  center  of  the  building.  From 
the  hunkers  the  coal  is  weighed  and  fed  to  the  stokers 
through  the  coal  sixnits  and  spreaders  as  indicated  in 
the  interior  view.  Run  of  the  mine  coal  is  stored  by  a 
traveling  crane  in  a large  storage  yard  enclosed  with 
brick  walls  as  indicated  in  the  ])hotogra|jli  from  which 
area  it  is  reclaimed  by  belt  conveyor  located  in  a tunnel 
underneath  the  yard. 

d'he  ash  removal  system  is  located  on  the  floor  below 
the  tiring  llocjr,  and  o])erates  as  follows: 

The  ashes  and  clinkers  are  fed  from  the  end  of  the 
stoker  into  a clinker  grinder  which  breaks  up  the  large 
clinkers  and  then  are  quenched  and  fall  by  gravity  into 


a refractory  lined  ash  hopper  below.  From  this  point 
they  are  sluiced  into  special  cast  iron  troughs  to  a 
sump  from  which  ])oint  they  are  pumped  to  an  ash 
storage  l)in  in  the  railroad  yard  where  they  can  he  dis- 
charged either  in  the  railroad  cars  or  trucks.  Combined 
with  this  system  is  also  a vacuum  system  for  handling 
siftings  of  fine  coal  and  ash  through  the  stoker  grates 
and  the  cinders  which  are  precipitated  in  the  cinder 
eliminators,  and  also  at  the  base  of  the  stacks ; these 
materials  are  j)um])ed  with  the  ashes,  as  before  stated. 

All  of  the  auxiliaries  excepting  the  boiler  feed 
pumps,  clinker  grinders,  and  forced  draft  fans  are  elec- 
trically operated.  The  current  for  this  operation  is 
generated  by  means  of  two  12')0  K.  W.  turbo  genera- 
tors which  are  housed  in  the  main  building.  1 ’oilers, 
stokers,  forced  and  induced  draft  fans  are  all  controlled 
by  the  most  modern  system  of  combustion  control 
which  insures  the  economical  operation  of  the  plant. 

rhe  Central  bleating  Plant  was  designed  by  the 
Ihiited  Engineers  and  Constructors,  Inc.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  r)e])artment. 

'bhe  Combustion  Engineering  Corjioration  of  New 
York  designed  and  installed  the  boilers  and  .stokers, 
the  distribution  lines  and  tunnels  were  let  under  sep- 
arate contracts  to  several  contractors,  and  the  entire 
plant  was  constructed  by  The  Rust  Engineering  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburgh,  under  the  direction  of  C.  G. 
Thornburgh,  'Oh,  Vice-President. 
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. . WELL  MET  AT  CYPRUS” 

(Continued  from  Page  rjj 

l)ecn  ])rivileged  ]mt  to  see  him  for  a few  short  years, 
h'urther  words  woidd  he  useless  to  exi:>ress  our  sym- 
pathy, and  ill  behalf  of  \\'akesfield  College,  may  ] ex- 
tend our  condolences  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Meciit 

SEE 
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LETTER  FRO^r  BEN  ANDREWS— 

To  Jim’s  IM other, 

1 killed  your  sou.  I realize  that  this  is  rather  an 
abrupt  way  to  start  a letter  of  this  sort,  but  is  as 
good  a way,  1 suspect,  as  any  other.  Yes,  1 killed 
Jim — but  let  me  explain. 

.\s  you  can  see  by  the  heading,  I am  not  writing 
from  M akeslield.  I have  left  college  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 1 killed  your  son.  'Fhat  same  phrase  keeps 
turning  over  and  over  in  my  head,  just  like  the  tune 
of  a po]ndar  song.  1 can’t  get  rid  of  it.  h'or  three 
days  I have  tried  and  tried.  1 ran  away  from  it  where 
it  was  strongest — at  Wakesfield — but  it  has  followed 
me  here.  1 am  writing  to  you  as  a last  resort.  I must 
get  rid  of  it.  It  is  not,  however,  a matter  of  con- 
science, iMrs.  Elliott,  I write  for  a different  reason. 

I first  met  your  son  when  I came  to  Wakesfield  4 
years  ago.  lie  was  so  big,  so  handsome,  so  strong, 
so  popular,  so  everything  I had  always  dreamed  of 
being.  But  1,  1 was  a — well,  just  one  of  those  people 
you  would  never  notice  in  a crowd.  1 had  no  friends. 
Hut  I wanted  some  so  desperately  that  I was  willing 
to  do  anything  rather  than  live  alone  for  4 years  of 
college.  I had  enough  of  that  solitary  life  in  prep 
school.  Somehow,  Airs.  Elliott,  1 lack  that  certain 
siiark,  that  certain  ability  to  make  friends.  Not  that 
people  form  any  antipathy  for  me,  hut  they  just  don’t 
notice  me.  1 couldn’t  be  like  Jim — I can’t  approach 
someone  and  introduce  myself.  I tried  that  several 
times  with  the  inevitable  result.  1 would  blush  and 
then  run  away. 

Well,  the  ha])piest  day  of  my  Freshman  year  was 
when  Jim  first  noticed  me.  1 was  sitting  in  a corner 
of  the  library,  admiring  him  from  afar.  Everyone 
knew  Jim — he  was  the  most  popular  freshman  Wakes- 
field ever  had,  and  I.  insignificant  Ben  .Andrews,  was 
noticed  by  Jim  Elliott.  How  I burst  with  pride  when 
Jim  came  over  to  me  and  asked  me  to  give  him  some 
problems  we  had  been  assigned  that  day.  I can  re- 
memlier  wondering  how  he  knew  that  1 was  in  his 
class.  Hut  I was  so  excited  that  1 could  not  speak 
and  just  handed  him  the  jiap'er.  I le  thanked  me  and 
sat  (lown  to  co])y  the  ])roblem^.  .Afterwards,  he  in- 
vited me  ro  come  to  his  fraternity  house  for  dinner. 
1 refused  because  I hated  to  make  au  a])i)earance  be- 
fore his  living  group,  but  Jim  insisted,  and  I went.  I 
strutted,  down  the  drive  with  liim,  basking  in  his  re- 
llected  glory.  God  I was  hap])y.  4'alk  about  your  sub- 
lime thrills-  1 was  grand  and  gloriously  drunk  with 
joy.  That  day  .started  oft'  the  friendshi])  between  Jim 
and  myself. 

Soon  we  were  doing  our  lessons  together  and  some- 
times going  to  shows.  1 was  only  too  glad  to  help 
Jim  with  his  themes  and  other  work.  .And  he  knew 
that  whenever  he  needed  money  he  could  come  to  me — 
he  could  have  anything  and  all  things  that  were  mine. 

When  the  first  semester  ended.  Jim  casually  asked 
me  whether  1 wouldn’t  join  his  fraternity,  whether  I 
would  like  to  room  with  him.  Would  I ! .And  when 
1 was  pledged,  my  cup  of  happiness  was  full.  At  last 
1 had  a friend,  l^rom  that  time  I Iiecame  Jim’s  satel- 
lite. He  was  the  most  sym])athetic  person  I had  ever 
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known,  and  he  tried  his  best  to  make  me  overcome 
my  shyness — and  I did  to  some  extent.  Neither  of 
ns  cared  for  girls,  especially  me.  Of  course,  Jim  had 
to  make  his  appearance  with  coeds.  After  all,  he  was 
president  of  his  class,  hut  he  never  formed  an  affec- 
tion for  any  one  girl.  As  for  me,  I was  too  full  of 
love  for  Jim.  He  made  my  life  worth  living,  and  yes, 
1 am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I loved  your  son.  Jim 
never  suspected  it  until — 

By  the  time  we  became  seniors,  T began  to  notice 
a change  in  Jim.  He  became  a bit  secretive  about 
where  he  was  going  in  the  evening.  Our  solitary 
jaunts  became  less  frequent.  1 did  not  see  so  much 
of  him.  His  work  began  to  fall,  and  I had  to  stay 
u])  day  and  night  getting  it  done  for  him.  Something 
had  happened  to  our  friendshdp,  someone  had  stepped 
between  us.  But  who  or  wdiat  could  it  be?  I began 
to  bear  rumors  around  school  that  at  last  Jim  Elliott 
had  fallen  in  love,  and  the  truth  dawned  on  me.  JHI 
\\'.\S  IN  IX)\"E ! And  with  whom?  With  Joanne 
Mariott.  She  was  a fine  girl,  and  I liked  her  until 
that  day.  But  my  like  soon  changed  to  a hate  of  the 
most  violent  sort.  I cursed  her  for  interfering  with 
Jim. 

I did  many  things  to  convince  Jim  of  his  folly.  1 
s])oke  of  his  future,  how  he  shouldn't  get  saddled 
with  a woman  at  this  stage  of  his  life.  He  laughed 
at  me  and  said  he  wasn’t  serious,  but  1 knew  better, 
lie  was  in  love.  Then  I started  to  circulate  rumors 
around  the  campus  about  Joanne,  trying  to  blacken  her 
re])Utation.  ho])ing  that  Jim  would  hear  and  believe 
them.  But  he  refused  to  listen.  He  was  too  deeply 
in  love.  At  last  the  day  came  when  Jim  told  me  to 
mind  my  own  business.  That  was  too  much.  T real- 
ized that  our  friendshi])  was  threatened.  i\ly  dreams 
of  living  my  life  with  Jim  Elliott  were  shot.  Fie  had 
fallen  in  love. 

l!ut  1 determined  not  to  surrender  him  to  a girl. 
No,  she  would  find  a worthy  opi)onent  in  me.  I went 
to  her  and  spoke  frankly  about  Jim.  I asked  her  to 
let  him  alone  if  she  cared  at  all  about  him.  But  she 
laughed  at  me  and  accused  me  of  being  queer.  She 
apologized  for  that,  but  1 realized  that  she  was  right. 
1 was  queer.  1 loved  your  son  1 

W ell,  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war.  But  I was  wag- 
ing a losing  battle,  and  Jim  was  lost  to  me.  There 
was  just  one  thing  to  do  as  I saw  it.  Destroy  the  one 
thing  1 loved  rather  than  see  someone  else  get  it.  T 
began  to  plan  ! 1 hate  to  apnear  so  melodramatic.  iMrs. 

Elliott,  but  1 deliberately  iilanned  your  son's  death.  I 
determined  to  give  him  one  more  chance.  When  we 
returned  from  the  dance  on  that  fatal  night  the  blow 
oft’  came.  1 ap])ealed  to  Jim  in  the  name  of  our  friend- 
>hi]),  and  1 told  him  the  truth.  Jim  accused  me  of 
spreading  rumors  about  Joanne,  and  my  explanations 
were  of  no  avail.  He  under.stood  then  for  the  first 
time  that  my  affection  for  him  transcended  the  bounds 
of  normahty,  and  he  ordered  me  from  the  room, 
threatening  to  have  me  thorwn  out  of  the  fraternity. 
I realized  that  he  was  lost  to  me.  and  when  he  turned 
his  back  I struck  him  on  the  head  with  a hook  end — 
the  fir.st  object  to  come  to  my  hand.  Jim  fell  over 
wtihout  uttering  a sound.  I dragged  him  out  of  the 
house  and  drove  over  to  Irving  Street  with  him.  Wdien 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  I jumped  out  of  the 


car  and  headed  it  for  the  side  wall.  It  crashed  through. 
You  know  the  results. 

When  I heard  that  sickening  thud  ami  came  to  un- 
derstand it  meant  Jim’s  death,  I swear,  Mrs.  Elliott, 
something  within  me  died  also.  For  now  I find  that 
Jim  was  part  of  me,  not  an  alter  ego.  Ben  Andrews. 
Perhaps  J ended  my'  own  life  with  his.  It  all  seems 
so  empty  now  without  Jim.  So  empty. 
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PASSION,  POISON,  AND  PUTREFACTION 

(Lont'wucd  from  Rat/c  q) 

nioiKp  wonld  he  rtajuired  to  evolve  a fatal  dose. 

Perha])s  the  most  tragic  bridal  send-oii  on  record 
was  tliat  given  by  the  (jidm  Reaper  w hen  a bridesmaid 
ate  kdp|)ered  lierring,  laughingly  picked  the  hitter  al- 
mond paste  otil  the  wedding  cake,  nibbled  at  it  all 
througli  the  wedding  breakfast  and  then  fell  dead. 

Chemically,  the  action  <d'  HCX  is  to  form  a .stable 
compound  wdtli  the  haemoglobin  of  the  l)lood  and  thus 
exclude  oxygen.  After  accomplishing  its  mission  of 
death,  however,  the  IIC.X  collects  in  the  hod\'  cavities 
and,  immediately  after  opening  the  skull,  the  (listinctive 
l)cach-hlossom  oder  of  IK.'X  is  readilv  detected. 

I he  salts  of  this  acid,  notably  those  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  are  e<|ually  lethal  and  the  fcjrmer  was  the 
l)rotagouist  in  the  famous  "poisoned  kiss"  of  tabloid 
fame.  In  1928  a prisoner  was  awaiting  trial  for  the 
theft  of  a large  amount  of  jewelr>-.  ,\  luxurions  town- 
car  drove  np  to  the  prison.  The  liveried  chauffeur 
sprang  to  the  street  and  stood  at  attention  as  a .strik- 
ingly  gowned  and  veiled  w’oman  ste])])ed  out  and  swept 
regall\-  into  the  ])rison.  .^he  spoke  briefly  to  the  ])ris- 
oner,  lifted  her  veil  and  kissed  him  ardentlv,  fidl  upon 
the  !i])s.  I hen  she  hurried  sobbing  from  the  prison. 
4'he  man  staggered  to  his  bench  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands.  He  was  dead  ! .\nd  in  his  mouth  was  found 
a cigarette  ])a]>er  impregnated  with  HCX. 

Another  common  poison  and  one  most  confined  to 
chemists  is  My  La<Iy  Nicotine.  Structurally,  she  is 
known  as  LI0IH4.X2  and  is  an  oily,  colorless  liquid. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  .OOh  gm.  of  ]uire  nicotine 
will  cause  the  Recording  Angel  to  put  the  final  i)eriod 
to  any  man’s  histoiw-  with  all  the  celerity  w hich  char- 
acterizes the  action  of  HCX.  In  tobacco,  of  course,  the 
])oison  is  largely  taken  out  of  the  ))lay,  hut,  neverthe- 
less, Death  lies  endd'ed  in  each  shread  of  the  leaf  as  a 
few  verv  rare  cases  show.  A drunken  sailor  swallow'ed 
his  A ounce  (|uid  of  tobacco,  sufi'ered  frightful  con- 
vidsious,  and  died  seven  hours  later. 

( )n  reading  this,  the  cigarette  smoker  w ill  no  doubt 
smugly  Hick  the  ashes  from  his  coffin  nail,  convinced 
that  it  is  harmless.  Put  if  tobacco  smoke  is  run,  first 
through  K.2C08  to  remove  acids,  and  then  through 
dilute  H2S()4,  the  sulfuric  acid  retails  a series  of 
ipvridene  bases  some  of  wdiieh  hear  the  human  organ- 
ism no  gt)od  will,  e.g.,  lutidine,  C8I19X.  Contributory 
factors,  however,  ])robably  play  a kirge  part  here  and, 
lest  we  give  someone  a case  of  "jangled  nerves,"  we 
wdll  ])ass  on  to  a fully  as  famous  hut  less  commonly 
used  smoke,  the  ( Iriental’s  opium  pipe. 

The  incised  unri])e  fruit  of  the  popiiy  plant,  Ropavar 
Somniferum,  yields  opium  as  a juice  wdiieh  contains 
more  basic  substances  than  any  other  jilant.  Its  prin- 
eijial  narcotic  constituent  is  morphine,  CI71 119X08. 
d'lie  smallest  lethal  dose  of  ojiium  is  stated  to  be  .256 
gm.  wdiile  half  that  amount  constitutes  a fatal  mor- 
])hine  dose. 

These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  a])]ily  to  the  addicts, 
ddieir  daily  consunqition  of  morphine  may  run  as  high 
as  2 gm.  The  phantasies  and  dreams  wdiieh  delight  the 
initiate  are  well-known  and  one  can  vicariously  enjoy 
them  by  reading,  on  some  stormy  night.  DeOuincey's 
*Eclin.  Med.  Review  1855 
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“Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater”  and  then 
topping  them  off  with  some  of  I'oe’s  more  fanciful 
tales. 

The  famous  "Nepenthe,”  which  the  beauteous  Helen 
of  Troy  was  wont  to  give  to  Menelaus'  guests  to  drive 
away  worry  and  care,  owed  its  virtues  to  ojrium,  al- 
though it  is  possible  the  comeliness  of  the  cup-bearer 
had  a catalytic  effect. 

Judging,  how'ever,  by  the  .Vrabian  Nights  splendor 
of  the  dreams  it  produces,  a good  bet,  hashish,  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  opium  addicts.  The  native 
name  for  the  dried  dowering  tops  of  Indian  hemp, 
hashish  has  as  its  active  i)rinciplc  the  alkaloid,  trigonel- 
line. The  Oriental  devoteee  to  hashish  retires  to  the 
privacy  of  his  harem,  esconces  himself  on  gorgeously- 
colored,  silken  cushions,  surrounds  himself  with  vol- 
uptuously veiled  dancing  girls,  wraps  the  drapery  of 
his  couch  about  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams ! 
The  hashish  is  swallowed  and  sensitizes  the  perception 
a thousand-fold.  The  rapidity  of  stimuli  he  experi- 
ences make  minutes  seem  like  ages.  Inspired  by  the 
colorful  stimulation  of  the  dancing  girls,  glorious  vis- 
ions dit  before  his  eyes  in  magnidceut  array.  He  sees 
sounds  and  hears  colors  until  the  vast  orchestration  of 
sensual  delights  overwhelms  him  and  he  gently  sinks 
into  slumber. 

And  some  fellows  think  drinking  needled  heer  is 
fun  ! 

The  unfortunate  factor  involved  in  hashish  eating, 
however,  is  similar  to  that  plaguing  the  opium  addict. 
'Idle  constitution  is  undermined,  the  will  is  enslaved, 
and  an  overdose  is  fatal. 

An  overdose  of  poison,  however,  may,  as  is  well 
known,  defeat  its  lethal  purpose.  Strychnine,  C21H22- 
X202,  in  doses  as  small  as  .048  gm.  has  jiroved  fatal, 
but  excessively  large  doses,  if  swallowed,  bounce  right 
out  of  the  stomach  again  leaving  the  victim  a tride 
shaken  but  un|>oisoned.  As  can  be  readih’  imagined  this 
may,  on  occasion,  be  highly  embarrassing  to  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  poisoning. 

Another  faux  pas  sometimes  unwittingly  committed 
l)y  those  unversed  in  chemistry  is  the  use  of  a mixture 
of  deadly  poisons  which  are  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
Instead  of  a super-dose,  the  mixture  merely  makes  its 
victim  indisjiosed  for  a greater  or  lesser  time.  Hence 
the  marriages  of  such  mutual  incompatihles  as  aconite 
and  jirussic  acid,  muscarin  and  atro]dn,  or  strychnine 
and  chloral  hydrate,  are  barren  of  issue. 

Idle  last-mentioned  jjoison,  chloral  hydrate  (CCI2.- 
CH().H2())  is  better  known  among  the  gentry  as 
"knockout  drops."  A 2 gm.  dose  induces  a h.eavy  stupor 
and,  hence,  the  j^oison  has  been  criminallv  administered 
for  purposes  of  robbery  or  rape.  Larger  doses,  how- 
ever. may  cause  Morpheus  to  hand  his  charge  over  to 
Charon  for  transportation  to  the  next  world. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
ai)hrodisiacal  properties  popularly  ascribed  to  canthar- 
ides,  or  powdered  Spanish  Hies,  is  vastly  overrated.  The 
Spanish  fly,  or  "blister  beetle.”  is  native  to  Spain  and 
the  poison  is  prepared  by  simply  drying  the  beetle  and 
])owdering  it.  A fatal  dose  of  its  essence  canthariden 
may  be  as  small  as  .006  gm.  and  only  occasionally  is 
amatory  desire  one  of  the  symptoms  in  the  sequence 
which  may  end  in  death. 

It  is  usually  hate,  however,  and  not  love  which  is 
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the  ])assion  tliat  insihres  the  use  of  poison.  And,  l^e- 
cause  of  its  ccdorless  and  tasteless  ])ro])erties,  arsenic, 
for  many  centuries,  has  been  a favorite  tool  of  tlie 
|)oisoner. 

Po])e  Clement  \ 11,  one  of  the  Medici,  was  rumored 
to  have  been  murdered  in  1534  by  the  fumes  of  arsen- 
iuretted  hydrogen  (.\sll3)  which  were  given  off  by  a 
blazing  torch  carried  before  him  in  a procession.  This 
is  barely  possible  if,  for  example,  the  torch  were  im- 
I)regnated  with  sodium  formate  and  sodium  arsenite. 
U])on  heating  these  comjiounds  together,  AsH3  is 
evolved.  Although  this  is  an  inflammable  gas.  the  por- 
tion which  burned  would  he  o.xidized  to  .A,s203,  a com- 
pound which  probably  holds  the  record  for  poisoning 
the  most  people. 

.\rsenic  was  also  a component  of  the  notorious  La 
Cantarella  poison  of  the  Borgias.  Cesare  Borgia  pre- 
])ared  the  poison  by  the  thermal  decomposition  of  urine 
in  a copper  vessel.  Evaporation  yielded  a subacetate 
of  copper  and  crude  'phosphorous  wth  whch  he  ground 
arsenic.  Thus  prepared,  he  heartily  extended  his  hos- 
])itality  to  all  his  “friends"  and  thereby  cut  many  a 
political  Gordian  knot. 

( )f  the  same  ilk  as  Cesare,  w'as  La  Toffana,  a seven- 
teenth century  Italian,  who  distributed  a distillate  of 
arsenic  as  a cure  for  jjimples.  Unfortunately  it  was  as 
fatal  to  pini])s  and  husbands  as  to  pim])les  and  an  amaz- 
ing total  of  600  women  were  convicted  of  having  killed 
their  husbands  or  lovers  with  the  concoction  and  were 
summarily  executed. 

'I'he  poisoners  of  this  period  used  several  ingenious 
devices.  In  poisoning  an  enemy,  the  poisoner  would 
smear  one  side  of  a knife  with  ptiison.  halve  a fruit 
with  it,  and  give  the  ])oisoned  half  to  his  victim.  Or 
again,  he  would  allow  his  guest  to  cut  something  with 
a “])oison  knife."  Such  a knife  was  invisibly  pivoted 
at  the  junction  of  blade  and  handle  while  the  blade  con- 
tinued through  the  center  of  the  handle.  As  soon  as 
])ressure  was  api)lied  to  the  blade  in  cutting,  that  part 
of  the  blade  in  the  handle  moved  down  and  three 
poisoned  points  sank  into  the  fingers  of  the  person 
grasping  the  handle.  A more  amusing  device  was  a wine 
cup  composed  of  antimony  and  tin.  On  standing  full  of 
wine  a solution  of  tartar  emetic,  2Kt  SbO  )C4H406.- 
H20,  was  formed  which  caused  the  drinker  to  vomit. 
Thus,  in  the  merrie  days  of  yore,  the  in-laws  got,  de- 
pending upon  the  degree  they  were  disliked,  either  the 
cu]j  or  the  knife. 

■Against  such  devilish  practices  the  only  protection 
mankind  has  had  is  the  chemist.  And  his  increasing 
knowledge  is  making  it  continually  more  difficult  for 
justice  to  be  evaded.  At  times,  however,  the  chemist 
has  been  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

Carlyle  Harris,  a young  pre-med,  secretly  married  a 
summer  sweetheart.  Her  mother  demanded  a public 
wedding  whereui)on  young  Harris  gave  the  girl  some 
sleeping  powders  which  she  took  and  failed  to  awaken 
the  following  morning. 

.A  Dr.  Buchanan  read  of  Harris’  electrocution  for 
])oisoning  the  girl  with  morphine,  and  remarked  that 
no  sus])icion  would  have  been  aroused  if  Harris  had 
mixed  hellodanna  (C171423N03 ),  which  dilates  the 
]jupils,  with  the  morphine,  which  contracts  the  pupil. 
Shortly  after.  Airs.  Buchanan  died,  suspicion  was 
aroused,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  the  presence  of 
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belladonna  and  morphine.  The  doctoi'  explained  away 
ihe  belladonna  bnt  the  morphine  plainly  put  the  mark 
of  Cain  upon  him.  The  ways  to  the  chair  seemed 
greased  for  Dr.  Buchanan. 

But  the  State's  case  rested  on  the  fact  that  morphine 
was  the  only  substance  which,  with,  acids,  gave  a cer- 
tain red  color.  Buchanan  trotted  out  an  expert  chemist 
who  set  u]j  some  a])paratus  in  the  center  of  the  court 
and  went  to  work.  Decomposed  intestine,  acid,  and 
mor])hine  gave  the  red  color.  Decomposed  intestine, 
acid,  no  morphine,  and  some  other  chemicals  gave — 
the  red  color ! Advanced  chemical  knowledge  had  shot 
the  State's  case  full  of  holes.  But  the  State  tlien  shifted 
to  forensic  grounds,  Buchanan  hlundered  during  a 
cross-examination,  and  jiaid  for  the  Idunder  with,  his 
life. 

Thus  on  every  i)age  in  Man's  history  one  can  discern 
the  ugly  smear  of  ])oison.  'Universally  des])ised  and 
universally  feared,  it  nevertheless  remained,  until 
checkmated  hy  advanced  chemical  knowledge,  as  the 
strongest  and  must  effective  ally  of  the  weak  ami  the 
underhand.  Xow,  in  keeping  with  the  anti-“rugged  in- 
dividualism" of  the  times,  its  individual  use  has  been 
su])pressed  hut,  as  an  instrument  of  national  defence 
and  aggression,  ])oison  has  surrounded  Mars  with  an 
aura  tliat  bids  fair  to  make  him  far  more  terrifying 
than  his  \'cr\-  best  brimstone  and  fire  exhibition  in  the 
past. 

In  thus  showing  the  high  mortality  rate  for  the  ]>ois- 
oner  we  have,  of  course,  built  u])  all  sorts  of  sales  re- 
Nistance  to  our  cyanide  luvcket.  lint  there  is  a reward 
for  being  an  honest  advertiser.  If  our  business  gets  a 
rest  then  well  avoid  it! 


"BROTHER  AMOS” 

(Continued  from  f'oi/e  fiJ 

modern  football  without  the  forward  jiass!  It's  simjily 
revolutionized  the  game — opened  it  u]).  introduced  the 
element  of  chance,  nurtured  the  siiectacular  plays  which 
ai)])eal  to  the  crowds,  and  started  the  turnstiles  spin- 
ning around  and  grinding  out  gohl  lor  the  great  stadia 
of  today." 

Mv  word!  .\nd  Hose}’  did  all  that!’  es  .Sir.  Bose\'s 
(|uite  a strategist.  He's  been  teaching  football  theory 
at  1 larvard  Summer  School  for  a score  or  so  of  years 
now.  .\s  football  coach  at  ^\'esleyan  he  sprang  that  for- 
ward ])ass — the  overhead  spiral — in  the  IhOB  game  with 
^’ale  and  gained  18  yards  with  it  the  first  time!” 

'fhat  wasn't  a had  day's  work  for  a preacher  was  it? 
‘A\’ell,  hv  that  time,  Bosey'd  decided  definitely  to  de- 
vote himself  to  ])hvsical  education.  Ihit  four  years  be- 
fore as  ‘Footliall  Player,  Preacher,  and  Lifeguard' 
Bosey  came  to  the  Philadel])hia  Professional  Athletic 
Football  team  as  head  coach.  Connie  Mack  was  man- 
ager then  and  he  was  coni])letely  sold  on  his  AVhite 
Fle])hant  trainer.  Here's  what  he  wrote  when  Bosey 
left : 

‘His  capacity  as  football  coach  was  im])ressively 
demonstrated  in  his  handling  of  the  Philadelphia 
.\thletic  football  team,  which  won  the  changjionship 
of  the  Professional  Football  League  (1902).  Con- 
sidered inferior  to  its  principal  opponents  it  won  the 
championshi])  owing,  as  1 believe,  to  !Mr.  Reiter's 
su])erh  alfility  as  a coach.'  (signed)  Connie  Mack. 
How  did  Bosey  get  to  I-ehigh?  "Why  his  old  prep 


school  classmate,  Eugene  Grace,  got  him  here  as  foot- 
ball coach  in  1909.  He  was  made  physical  education 
]U'ofessor  in  1911  and  has  been  that  ever  since.” 

"Anybody,"  a deep  voice  boomed  in  on  our 

dream,  "anybody  with  even  the  merest  embryonic 
aesthetic  nature  and  cognizant  of  the  cataclasmic 
chiaroscuro  of  the  cosmos  cannot  but  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  significance  of  my  remarks!”  With  a wide 
grin,  1 Toward  Roland  (Bosey)  Reiter,  was  none  too 
gently  waking  us  up. 

UNCAG  THE  COLLEGE  EDITOR 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

dergraduates.  Ihifortunately,  while  the  weight  of  opin- 
ion is  definitely  against  those  Deans  who  try  to  stifle 
student  oi)i)osition  through  censorship,  the  attitude 
taken  Ijy  the  student-editor  is  usually  responsible  for 
much  of  the  misunderstandings  and  ill-feeling  arising 
out  of  a iiarticularly  critical  editorial.  Too  often  the 
student  adopts  a belligerent,  domineering  attitude 
which  implies  crookedness  on  the  part  of  the  Dean.  To 
any  sane  thinking  ])erson,  however,  the  real  issue  is 
not  here.  .\re  the  implications  in  the  editorial  involved 
based  on  facts  or  not?  Here  lies  the  real  question.  If 
the  coflege  newsiiaper  charges  graft  and  can  prove  it, 
then  should  it  be  commended  for  its  public  service  in 
e.\])osing  unhealthy  conditions.  But  if  its  charges  go 
unsubstantiated,  then  it  is  only  fair  that  the  editor 
should  he  ])unished  for  slander.  Fortunately,  the  pub- 
licity-seeking editor  is  in  a very  decided  minority.  As 
F.  C.  Hojnvood,  Editor  of  the  Clez'eland  Plain  Dealer, 
said  after  an  investigation  of  college  journalism:  “In 
his  college  news])aper  the  student  is  a highly  moral, 
law-abiding.  God-fearing  young  man.” 

1 lere  at  Lehigh  the  ])uhlications  have  been  super- 
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vised  l)y  an  e.xceedingly  liberal  administration.  From 
the  very  founding  of  the  Brown  and  Jf’liite  until  this 
day  it  has  never  been  censured.  The  only  time  that  it 
was  really  .severely  criticized  by  the  administration  was 
in  1!)30.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Emanuel  Honig,  edi- 
torial manager,  wrote  an  editorial  entitled  “Rushing 
With  a Stench”  in  which  he  charged  that  certain  fra- 
ternities took  h'reshmen  to  houses  of  ])rostitution.  Dean 
McConn  asked  these  charges  to  he  substantiated.  Honig 
produced  proof  that  showed  three  or  four  houses  ac- 
tualy  guilty  of  this  practice  and  the  Brown  and  JVliite 
escajied  the  perils  of  censorship.  Dean  McConn,  how- 
ever. warned  Honig  not  to  generalize  and  implicate  all 
the  fraternities  in  a charge  only  justihahle  in  three  or 
four  cases. 

'Idle  career  of  flic  Burr  has  been  a much  stormier 
one.  In  the  early  ’20’s  one  issue  was  entirely  contributed 
to  by  girls.  Idle  issue  was  considered  especially  vulgar 
and  oliscene  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  an  investi- 
gation of  the  source  of  the  jokes  took  ])lace.  It  was 
found  that  much  of  the  material  came  form  a show  in 
.Mlentown  that  was  later  censored  by  the  mayor.  Other 
jokes  came  from  “La  Journale  Amusemante.”  As  a 
result  of  this  issue  Professor  John  Toohy  was  ap- 
pointed censor,  a position  that  lasted  only  a few  months. 

In  1928  The  Burr  again  became  the  object  of  faculty 
criticism.  IXiring  one  of  the  faculty  meetings  at  the 
time,  a member  demanded  the  purging  of  the  humor 
magazine,  d'he  majority  of  the  faculty  agreed  with  him 
and  suggestions  were  rampant  that  a committee  of 
censorship  should  be  established.  In  the  end.  however. 
The  Burr  was  merely  warned  to  cemsor  itself  or  else 
all  publication  would  be  stop])ed.  Since  that  time  The 
Bitrr  has  been  comjiaratively  free  from  criticism. 

Except  for  one  article  printed  in  1928.The  L-EHigh 
Review  has  never  clashed  with  the  authorities.  At  that 
time  the  editor  iirinted  a story  of  two  students  who 
hoboed  around  the  country  one  summer  in  order  to 
observe  society,  ddie  particular  incident  that  aroused 
much  discussion  and  some  demands  for  ceusorshij)  was 
the  account  of  sexual  perversion  as  noticed  in  the  fields. 
However,  the  article  met  with  the  ap]jroval  of  Dean 
AlcCoim  and  the  incident  was  closed  without  any  action 
being  taken  toward  su])])ression.  'Phus  today.  Professor 
Dale  (iramley.  adviser  to  the  Brown  and  White  and 
The  Lehigh  Review  is  able  to  say:  “Faculty  inter- 
vention with  the  publication  of  these  two  periodicals 
does  not  exist.  The  editor  has  the  sole  right  to  choose 
the  material  he  wants  to  print.  iMy  position  as  adviser 
is  ])urely  a technical  one."  The  otTicial  attitude  of  the 
university  toward  censorship  is  expressed  in  a state- 
ment by  Dean  McConn  who  declares:  “There  has  never 
been  censorship  of  Lehigh  jiublications.  and  there  never 
shall  be.  'Sly  own  view  is  that  a publication  should 
censor  itself.  If  it  becomes  too  obnoxious  it  shall  be 
stopped,  not  censored." 

( Ibviously  one  cannot  say  all  student  publications 
should  or  should  not  be  censored.  We  mu.st  first  con- 
sider the  type  of  journalism  employed  and  the  merits 
of  each  individual  case.  Today  practically  all  opposition 
to  freedom  of  expression  in  the  college  newspaper  has 
ceased.  The  real  fight  centers  around  humor  magazines. 

Twenty  years  ago.  when  the  literary  magazine  was 
at  its  prime,  college  humor  and  serious  thought  were 
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printed  side  by  side.  As  a result  student  humor  was 
inoffensive  and  mild.  .Since  the  divorcement  of  the 
newspaper  and  tlie  comic  section,  how'ever,  the  humor 
magazine  has  tended  to  become  more  and  more  riotous 
and  obscene  so  that  today  we  find  the  greatest  amount 
of  criticism  coming  from  the  students  themselves.  The 
occurrence  at  Lehigh  in  1928  that  almost  caused  the 
cessation  of  publication  of  The  Burr  was  merely  part 
of  a reaction  that  affected  practically  all  universities. 
The  total  result  of  the  constant  emphasizing  of  the 
"gin”  and  "sex"  jokes  was  to  present  the  average 
Collegian  as  an  immoral  sot  who  became  totally  dis- 
sipated during  his  four-year  stay  at  colllege.  This  was 
the  real  objection  to  humor  magazines  by  Deans 
throughout  the  countrv  and  the  reason  why  wholesale 
censorship  soon  became  the  vague. 

While  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  character 
of  the  average  college  comic  periodical  and  its  effect 
u])on  people  at  large  will  hardly  deny  the  need  of  some 
form  of  censorship,  it  is  very  much  a question  whether 
school  imposed  censorship  is  the  right  solution.  If  stu- 
dents were  unwilling  to  purge  their  own  magazines, 
then  such  action  would  be  very  well  justified,  i^’ortun- 
ate’.y,  however,  we  have  an  increasing  awakening  of 
the  student  conscience.  The  resolutions  passed  recently 
by  the  Eastern  and  Western  zAssociations  of  College 
Comics  declaring  against  showing  the  student  as  dissi- 
pated and  drunk  are  typical  of  the  new  attitude  recent- 
ly adopted  by  college  periodicals.  Xo  longer  are  the 
only  solutions  to  the  i)roblem  school  censorship  or  free 
e.xpression.  .Self-imposed  censorship  is  the  third  alter- 
native. The  value  of  keeping  the  humor  columns  clean 
is  great,  but  the  value  of  having  students  clean  their 
own  columns  is  infinitely  greater. 

While  leading  journali.stic  associations  throughout 
the  nation  have  gone  on  record  for  free  exj)ression  in 
college  newspapers  and  a measure  of  self-imposed 
censorship  for  humor  magazines,  all  seem  to  agree  that 
one  parasite  growth,  "The  razz  sheet,"  should  be 
abolished. 

"The  razz  sheet"  is  nothing  more  than  the  college 
tabloid,  i)rinting  all  the  "dirt"  am’  possessing  all  the 
evils  of  the  metropolitan  "scandal  sheet.”  .An  example 
of  its  dubious  character  may  be  found  in  a case  that 
actually  hapj^ened  at  Ceorge  W ashington  Cniversity. 
The  editor  of  this  i)articular  "razz"  sheet,  knowing  that 
.students  were  always  attracted  to  the  ])rohibited,  de- 
vised a plan  seemingly  to  censor  his  paper  and  thus 
arouse  student  curiosity.  Certain  parts  of  the  paper 
were  left  blank  when  sent  to  the  printer  and  when  the 
copies  were  returned  the  blank  sections  were  cut  out. 
When  the  paper  was  distributed  a rumor  was  started 
that  the  cut  out  sections  had  been  censored  by  the  uni- 
versity. The  demand  for  the  paper  was  so  great  that 
some  co])ies  sold  as  high  as  $10. 

When  college  journalism  has  recognized  its  own  evils 
and  shown  sincere  efforts  to  abolish  them,  the  need  for 
authorities  to  censor  publications  is  pa.st.  A'ears  ago 
when  hot-headed  editors  printed  half-baked  facts  and 
freely  gave  vent  to  vulgarism  censorship  was  necessary. 
Today,  however,  the  modern  college  editor  is  exhibiting 
self-restraint,  self-criticism,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, assuming  responsibility.  College  periodicals  are 
at  last  finding  their  true  place  in  the  life  of  the  campus. 
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sleek  and  glossy  and  end  in  a point;  mustaches  tufted 
and  scotched  in  the  middle,  but  each  is  different  from 
the  next  and  is  generally  the  first  love  of  its  owner. 

Those  members  of  the  senior  class  who  spent  their 
time  in  the  College  of  ,\rts  and  Sciences  will  be  re- 
minded by  old  examination  papers  of  many  long  hours 
spent  in  learning  to  appreciate  music,  to  understand 
Plato  and,  in  short,  to  become  gentlemen.  If  the  trouble- 
some thought  should  arise  that  gentlemen  are  at  present 
retailing  on  the  curbs  of  Xew  York  at  the  modest  price 
of  two  for  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  the  disturbed  senior 
may  dismiss  this  from  his  mind  by  contemplation  of 
his  crayon  drawings  of  Venus  de  Milo. 

Slide  rules,  graphs  and  drawing  instruments  will  be 
amj:)le  reminders  to  those  men  graduating  from  the  En- 
gineering college  that  they  graduate  with  an  abundant 
knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of  life,  such  as  the  second 
law  of  Thermodynamics,  and  the  distinction  of  having 
read  nothing  which  would  ha^'e  destroyed  their  faith  in 
Engineering. 

As  for  those  students  who  studied  in  the  College  of 
Business  Adimnistration,  old  examination  papers  will 
serve  to  remind  them  that  they  have  spent  four  years 
of  their  lives  in  the  parrot-like  task  of  supplementing 
blanks,  but  inasmuch  as  the  main  objective  of  the  New 
Deal  appears  to  be  the  desire  to  have  men  fill  in  count- 
less questionnaires,  these  men  should  enter  the  business 
world  filled  with  confidence  of  success. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  any  of  the  seniors  of  the 
Business  college  should  find,  during  their  houseclean- 
ing, certain  past  issues  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  they  might  feel  that  they  have  received  a raw 
deal  at  the  hands  of  their  college.  It  appears  that  these 
students  paid  over  a period  of  four  years  approximately 
two  thousand  dollars  for  information  which  the  readers 
of  this  paper  received  in  four  or  fi\'e  weekly  install- 
ments at  ten  cents  per  dose. 

■\.nd  then,  after  all  the  papers  and  other  significant 
objects  liave  been  removed  from  the  (Msks  and  bureaus 
of  our  senior  class,  there  will  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  drawers  and  even  in  the  pockets  of  clothing,  small, 
round  black  pills  which  will  remind  their  owners  of 
the  efficient  medical  dispensary  to  be  found  at  Lehigh. 
The  pills  are  the  result  of  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  the  field  of  curative  medicine  and  are  appar- 
ently the  sole  remedy  needed,  being  administered  for 
every  ailment  from  a cold  to  a sore  finger. 

The  doleful  sound  of  these  pills  striking  the  bottom 
of  the  graduating  student’s  paper  basket  will  be  the 
death-knell  of  his  academic  career.  His  final  spring 
housecleaning  is  finished,  and  from  henceforth,  his 
four  years  at  Lehigh  will  l,>e  only  a rapidly  fading 
memory. 

A VICIOUS  CIRCLE 

(Continued  from  Page  t8) 

I draw  but  one  conclusion ; our  boyhood  teachers 
being  so  exclusively  concerned  with  themselves,  and  we 
as  future  citizens  already  developing  the  same  narrow- 
ness of  vision,  the  vicious  circle  has  been  started,  and 
children  will  go  on  receiving  inadequate  attention  until 
some  educational  revolution  frees  us. 
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FRUIT 

PRODUCE  ■ 

FISH 

OYSTERS 

J,  A.  Trimble  Co. 

IS  EATEN  AT~ALL 

117  W.  Third  Street 

FRATERNITIES 

THE  1934  CHEVROLET 

Drive  It  Only  Five  Miles 

AXD  YOU’LL  NEVER  BE  SATISEIED  WITH  ANY  OTHER 
LOW-PRICED  CAR. 

HAUSER  CHEVROLET  COMPANY 

Phone  5500 


ELECTRIC  LAUNDRY  COMPANY 

Phone  36 


WE  USE  IVORY  SOAP  EXCLUSIVELY 


Photo  Engravers  of  Quality 
Designers  -Retouchers 
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MOWRER’S  DAIRY 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

VISIT  OUR  NEW  SODA  FOUNTAIN  IN 
COLLEGE  THEATRE  BUILDING  ' 

LARGEST  MILK  SHAKE  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  10c. 
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OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE  — 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A TlBlt  here  will  prove  of  Intereet 
whether  yon  are  a houee  owner  or  not 

ONB  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OF  OUR  CITT 


Lehigh  Valley  Supply  Company 

Allentown,  Pa.  Stroudeburg,  Pa.  Easton,  Pa.  Lanedale,  Pa. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS— 


926  Hamilton  Street  : : : : Allentown,  Pa. 


is  at  the  service  of  Lehigh  Men 


and  their  Guests 


